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The Formosan Problem 


The Formosan people demand, there 
cannot be any doubt about it, the 
establishment of an independent re- 
public after having suffered, first 
under the misrule and cruelty of the 
former military governor. Chen Yi, 
and recently under the oppression of 
the refugee Kuomintang government 
with its large mumbers of undisci- 
plined soldiers and officials. It is the 
tragedy of the people of Formosa that 
they passed, in accordance with the 
Cairo declaration, under the control 
of the former Nanking government of 
China but history cannot be rewritten 
and the exploitation of the people 
cannct be undone. 

The British and American  govern- 
ments cannot disclaim their responsi- 
bility for having delivered Formosa to 
the rule of the autocratic Kuomintang; 
as many other steps taken during the 
war (like the retrocession of the for- 
eign settlements and concessions, the 
Dairen-Pori Arthur award to _ the 
USSR), military and strategic con- 
siderations prompted their adoption. 
In the case of Formosa, a people which 
were supposed to be liberated from 
Japanese rule actually received 
punishment and as yet there is no 
clear indication for its termination. 
The Formosans are unwilling to wait 
until the time arrives when the Jap- 
anese peace treaty is to be discussed, 
Jet alone, signed. The controversies be- 
tween the so-called Western powers 
and the USSR plus its voting myrmi- 
dons have, it is true, shown on the 
surface scme alleviation but nobody 
can predict the start of the Japanese 
peace treaty negotiations. And until 
this indefinite and quite remote date 
the status of Formosa cannot be ciari- 
fied—at least that is the legal position 
as the Chinese government has been 
entrusted with the administration until 
the final disposition of the Island (still 
theoretically a part of the Japanese 
empire). 


The urgent question is now whether, 
under the impact of the. recent turns 
in the Chinese civil war, the position 
of Formosa should not be reviewed by 
the respective powers—the U.S., the 
British Commonwealth and China, 
i.e, the still internationally recognised 
Kuomititang government. It may prove 
‘good statesmanship to agree on grant- 


ing the people of Formosa the right 


of self-determination and make the 
necessary preparations to hold a 
plebiscite on the outcome of which 


would depend the ultimate shape of 
the new Formosa. It is, of course, not 
impossible that a political movement 
in the Island may convince’ ‘the 
majority of the population that some 
sort of connection with China is de- 
sirable and that full-fledged sover- 
eigniy is contrary te the interests of 
Formosa, Or the other hand, the mis- 
deeds of the Kuomintang during the 
past 3% years have antagonised the 
vast majority of the Formosans and, 
in an internationally supervised plebis- 
cite, the advocates of entire rupture 
of relations with China may come out 
on top.. 


The Chinese Communist Party is 
opposed io Formosa’s complete inde- 
pendence but a very high degree of 
autonomy would be granted should the 
physical authority of the Peiping gov- 
ernment extend to the Island. The 
views and policies of the Kuomintang 
do not count any more; the Chinese 
people have abandoned this discredited 
regime amd in foreign couniries its 
existence has been practically written 
off. However, the KMT is in actual 
military control of Formosa and after 
having been defeated and routed on 
the mainland, its last bastion is For- 
mosa from where there is no escape 
unless foreign countries admit some 
ot the top leaders of the KMT and its 
military ccmmanders, a large mum- 
ber cf whom appear on the CCP’s 
“war criminal list” and are liable, if 
caught, to be hanged in the _ true 
Nuremberg fashion. Under these dire 
cireurmstances it is almost inconceiv- 
able to get the KMT to agree to a 
Formosan plebiscite which, it seems 
a foregone conclusion, would result in 
a 100% national vote to get rid of the 


Chinese soldateska and the innumer- 
able carpetbaggers. 
On the other hand, any delay in 


tackling the Formosan problem may 
only result in growing popular resis- 
tance, possibly a flare-up of violence. 
and—-what is more important from a 
Western point of view—strong  criti- 
cism of the opportunism of the two 
‘principal powers to whom the For- 
mosans are looking for righting the 
wrong which has so manifestly been 
done. Only quick action taken jointly 


by Washington and London (in con- 
sultation with the other members of 
the Commonwealth), which should 
lead to the exercise of the right of 
selfi-determination of the Formosan 
pecple, may re-establish confidence in 
the equity of the Anglo-American 
powers and lay the foundation for 
cordial relations between the West 
and Formosa. The Formosan _ intelli- 
gentsia is, although largely Japanese 
educated, looking to the West for as- 
sistance and leadership but the ape 
parent callcusness of the Anglo 
American powers in maintaining an 
indifferent. attitude during the period 
ot great naticnal stress of Formosa 
has not been conducive to encourage- 
ment of the pro-Western factions in 
the Island. 


Hongkong—Fortress or 
Trading Centre 


In a recent issue of the Economist, 
London, the dilemma of the British 
Government in its policy vis-a-vis 
China with regard to Hongkong was 
clearly outlined. The writer is of the 
opinion that the British Government 
appears “to be prepared both to defend. 
Hongkeng and to appease the Chinese 
Communists” and suggests that “Lon- 
don must make up its mind which is 
more important in the _ present 
situation — Hongkong as a fortress 
or Hongkong as a trading centre”; 
But he avoids mentioning the re- 
quirements that must be complied 
with in order to turn Hongkong into a 
fortress. Those who were in Hongkong 
befcre the last war are only too well 
aware of the futile and expensive mili- 
tary preparations which were made be~ 
fore the Japanese eccupation, — the 
ruins of these “defence” measures are 
stijl apparent all over the islana — and 
the feeling is strong that a recurrence 
of this process of turning Hongkong 
into a fortress should not be allowed 
to take place. There is, however, an 
alternative which the British Govern- 
ment is taking, and that is to explain 
its intentions clearly in regard to the 
Colony and to send reinforcements for 
action in case of need. 


It woul be a wise prophet who 
could say definitely that disorders will 
not occur. With an advancing army 
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on the other side of the border, the 
unruly elements in any community are 
apt to endeavour to stir up trouble 
where they can. But this is not inevit- 
ably the case. In Shanghai, in spite of 
its size and the helplessness of the 
population in face of the withdrawal of 
the Nationalist arm; as well as the 
temptation that must have existed to 
joot the place, there was no clisorder 
when the Communist armies marched 
in, — on the contrary, all observers 
have united in expressing their ad- 
miration of the disciplined behaviour 
of the troops and the calmness of the 
population. 

The situation in Hongkong, however, 
ean hardly be said to resemble that in 
Shanghai. For one thing, the invading 
armies in the South would not attack 
the Colony unless they were prepare: 
to enter upon a state of war with the 
British Commonwealth, and in view of 
General Mao Tse-iung’s suggestion that 
diplomatic relations might be resume: 
between the new vegime and the for- 
eign powers it is hardly likely that he 
would countenance an act of suet 
gravity as this. before even  consoli- 
dating his position in South China. As 
far as internal disorders are concern- 
ed, the 12,000 troops which are shortly 
to garrison Hongkong, as Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, Minister for Defence, said 
on his recent visit to the Colony “are 
not the extent of our resources,” and 
Hongkong is prepared to believe that 
he meant what he said. In any event, 
this number of troops aiding the police 
should form a sufficient force to break 
up any unruly mob. 

Residents in the Colony would be 
the first to deplore it if the Island were 
turned into a fortress in reckless dis- 
regard of trade. It is felt, and rightl; 
$0, that trade is the raison (etre of 
the Colony of Hongkong and the mer- 
chant who has built up that trade 
knows that without it Hongkong would 
become merely a sterile camp. 


* * * * 


Overseas Chinese 


For perhaps the first ume in history 
thase Chinese wno are anxious 10 
emigrate to Indonesia, Siam or Malaya 
fnd that stringent regulations are 
being enforced against their entry or 
they are so sparingly granted visas 
that the problem from their point of 
view is barely affected. Indochina 
alone of the South East Asian coun- 
tries permits the entry of Chinese in 
unlimited numbers. This is due, not 
to willingness but because France, 
anxious to dispose of the Chinese 
army of occupation = ivom Tonkin 
following the Japanese administration, 
signed a treaty with the then Chung- 
king government under the terms of 
which it was agreed that France should 
return to pre-war unrestricted immi- 
gration, This rule. though growing 
more and more unpopular, stiil stands. 

The Chinese in the past have al- 
ways enjoyed the reputation of being 
excellent settlers, hard-working and 


taking little interest in the politics of 


their adopted country in so far as 
these did not affect their own liveli- 
hood. The Chinese immigrant retains 
his Chinese mode of life so far as 
possible, his customs and his na- 
tional characteristics, and before the 
war British and Duich authorities 


found these to be no deterrent to wel- 
coming them. As a result today there 
are estimated to be around 2% 
million Chinese in Singapore and 
Malaya; approximately 3 million in 
Siam, a million in Indochina and 11% 
million in Indonesia. 

Their astuteness and 
acurnen have, in ithe course of years, 
given them an assured position and 
thus they are able to play an im- 
portant role in business. It is perhaps 
largely on this score that the wave of 
nationalism now rising against them 
ean be tracec. The native populations 
cf these countries teel resenriul at 
the prosperity obviously enjoved by 
these ill-assimilated communities and, 
encouragel by subversive propaganda, 
there have been during the post-war 
years a number of unfortunate in- 
cidents involving bloodshed, the most 
serious being in 1947 when — several 
thousand Chinese were massacred in 
Sumatra. The successful communist 
drive in China itself tends to aggra- 
vate the fears expressed that the new 
order may eventually attempt to 
spread to these southern countries of 
Asia and that the Chinese residents 
there might be an added imenace. The 


insurgeant rising in Malaya _ in 
which large numbers of Chi- 
nese have taken part is a_ point 
in favour of this argument. The 
large monthly remittances amounting 
to millions of dollars annually from 
the Chinese abroad to the home 
country. which incidentally has en- 
abled the Chinese Government to 


balance her international payments, is 
another source of distrust against 
which these artificial barriers are 
being directed. It is interesting to note 
that during 1948 nearly Mal. $16,000,- 
000 were remitted to China from 
Chinese in Singapore and the Federa- 
tion, while during the same period 
some US$25 millon were remitted 
from U.S.A, Chinese to China. It also 
cannot he denied thai the Chinese 
immigrant of today is keenly alive to 
the political situation. 


It is worthy of comment, however, 
that while stringent laws are being 
enforced in South East Asia against 
the Chinese, Canada’s policy towards 
Chinese immigration has been amelio- 
rated during the past year. This is a 
radical reversal of the policy adopted 
in 1923 when no Chinese immigration 
was allowed into Canada. As a matter 
of fact, between the vears 1923 and 
1947 a special Chinese immigration act 
was enforced which in essence was an 
exclusive act, for no Chinese was al- 
lowed into Canada during these years 
as a permanent resident. 

This was revised last year, to en- 
able Chinese to take out naturalisation 
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papers, and under the present ruling, 
a wife or minor child of a _ Chinese 
citizen of Canada can be admitted for 
residence: or in other words a child 
whose father had been naturalised 
prior to 
Canadian citizen 
twenty-one years. 
may be admitted 
eighteen. 

There is no restriction as _ to 
type of Chinese allowed in: all that 
is required to qualify for a passport 
is the requisite relationship which has 
to be proved, and a health certificate 
has to be obtained from a recognised 
medical practitioner. 

As can be imagined, the number of 
Chinese who. are making efforts to 
meet the requirements is large; but 
the scrutiny and research that is car- 
ried out before the necessary papers 
are completed is such that it would 
indeed be difficult to evade the re- 
gulations. It is estimated that there 
are some 40,000 Chinese in Canada, or 
roughly divided around 30,000 males 
and 10,000 females which in itself 
means a large number of families now 
in China who have applied or will do 
so for admission into the country. 

In Canada the Chinese almost com- 
pletely confine their activities to laun- 
dry, truck-farming and_ restaurant 
work, though it is observed that the 
third generation frequently ventures 
out into other occupations such as 
maintaining rooming houses, especially 
in small provincial towns, or they may 
become small shop owners. There has 
been little or no entering into pro- 
fessional fields. 

Figures as to the number of im- 
migrants into Canada are not publish- 
ed, but it is safe to say that approxi- 
mately 300 families entered the country 
under the new regulations during the 
past vear. This, compared with roughly 
50 Europeans, speaks volumes for the 
changed attitude of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment towards a race which for 
twenty years or more has been de- 
barred from entry. The social effect 
of this ruling will not be seen for some 
years to come, but it is clear that in 
a country with an estimated popula- 
tion of 12,883,000 in 1940 the influx of 
Chinese must, in a comparatively few 
years make a powerful minority. 
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From Control to Competition 


In the last six months Britain has 
shed many of the war-time shackles on 
trade and industry. The consumer has 
been given back the right to choose for 
himself what he wants to buy for his 
pound. He has made good use of it. The 
revival of competition among stores and 
piaces of feeding or entertainment has 
been striking. (The consumer suddenly 
finds himself wooed by salesmen who 
enly recently shrugged their shoulders 
at him. The cthange is obvious to any- 
one walking down the main _ shopping 
streets. Show windows have become 
attractive again; salesmanship, so long 
unneeded, is reviving. These are only 
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the outward siens of the new trend. All 
over trade and industry the removal of 
scores of detailed controls has lifted a 
great burden of clerical labour. It is 
_ reckoned that the recent abolition of 
sweet rationing alone has released Jor 
other work about 400 persons at the 
Ministry of Food and 1,100 in the con- 
fectionery trade, while the abolition of 
clothes rationing in March has, released 
over 1,000 workers in Government de- 
paitments and 9,000 in industry and 
distribution. Many more shave had 
their job of form-filling snatched away 
in the progressive removal of regula- 
tions. All these people have been freed 
for productive work, and what is more 
(mportant, business executives are once 
again able to concentrate on their true 
job instead of having to spend their 
lime adapting themselves to controls. 

A The effect cof these changes on the 
‘British business mentality and structure 
has hardly yet been fully recognised. 
Business attention is naturally focused 
on the remaining limitations on free- 
dom; foreign exchange and import con- 
trols remain very tight and the Govern- 
ment keeps a firm hand on the alloca- 
tion that was so widely compiained of 
throughout _ the post-war period. It 
may surprise some to see how tho- 
roughly the broom has swept. 

Controls vver food consumption were 
most stringent in 1946 and 1947 when 
crop failures in many parts of the world 
endangered the British food supply. But 
in the course of the last year or 60 
many food products of vegetable origin 
‘have been freed from rationing, such as 
jam, breakfast foods, biscuits, chocolate 
and sweets. Price control over most 
fruits and vegetables thas been removed. 
Bread and flour rationing has disappear- 
ed. Milk is free, at least while the 
summer season _ lasts. On the other 
hand, the shortage of animal products 
-is greater than every; meat, bacon, but- 
ter and cheese are very tightly ration- 
ed, witth the intention of giving every 
family 4 chance to buy a basic quantity 
of these, foodstuffs at a low price. 
Rationing of clothing, furnishing mate- 
rials, boots and shoes has been gradual- 
ly relaxed and lately lifted altogether. 
For these and some other consumer 
goods, however, price control remains 
in force, at any rate for the low priced 
range of merchandise to which all 
manutecturers have to devote an agreed 
‘proportion of their output. 

The lot of the consume; has been 
further eased by a relaxation of restric- 
tions on the opening of new shops, res- 
taurants and cafes. A calculation 
made by the Midland Bank’s Quarterly 
Review fr May 1949 states that “when 
tthe war came to an end abovt one-third 
of consumers’ expenditure was subject 
to vationine restrictions of one kind or 
another. whereas today the proportion 
is roughly one-seventh.” One of the 
strictest remainine consumer controls is 
the rationing of gasoline. A small 
standard ration for all private motorists 
was provided last year, and _ will be 
somewhat increased this summer. Cars 
used for business and professional pur- 
poses are supplied with additional ra- 
tions on‘ application. Foreign exchange 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM AMERICA 
By E. Kann, 


(Special to the Far Eas tern Economic Review) 


The British ¢ 


Persistent rumours, making the 
rounds for weeks past, foresee a depre- 
ciation of the English pound. This 
view is strongly held by foreign ex- 
perts, despite just as persistent 
denials on the part of British Treasury 
officials. Fresh fuel is being added to 
the devaluation reports by a 14% de- 
cline of British exports during April, 
1949, when compared with March, al- 
though the April turnover still repre- 
sents-a 9% inerease over the same 
month in 1948. 

One of the major causes for the re- 
duced export volume has been the pre- 
valence of these rumours, which are 
strongly influencing American buyers 
in reducing their orders, in the expec- 
tation that merchandize could be ob- 
tained cheaper at a later stage. 

Experts in America are of the opin- 
ion that British trade recovery after 
devaluation is problematical. The root 
of the difficulty lies in the too high 
cost of British products, due to labor 


inefficiency, inadequate modernization 
of plants and too many government 
regulations. Not only would none of 


for travel outside the Sterling Area is 
another rigid restriction on freedom 
of movement, although this year the 
tourists’ ration has been increased ‘o 
£50 per head per year, and more for- 
eign countries have been included in the 
system. 

Controls over a wide range of indus- 
{rial raw materials have been removed 
in recent months. Controls over the 
manufacture of various consumer 
goods have been reduced to a short list; 
the remaining regulations are meant to 
check the use of materials which have 
to be paid for in hard currencies or of 
products which can easily be exported 
for hard currencies. Controls over the 
use of machinery, plant, tools and ap- 
pliances have also been largely removed. 
The fixing of a specified proportion of 
output that each firm had to export has 
been replaced by a genera] assurance 
eiven by the industries concerned that 
they will do their best to comply with 
the “targets” set by the Government 
without any licensing system, S’eel al- 
location is one of the few important in- 
dus‘rial controls that remain, but its ap- 
plication has been gradually loosened. 
Government control of shipping and 
frejoiht rates has also been largely lift- 
ed. Export licensing is now mainlv 
confined to war material and equipment. 

All these changes have naturally 
widened the scope for personal initia- 
tive in business. But far more signifi- 
cant is the fact that thev have largely 
vemoved the system of licensing under 
which most firms got. what they had in 
1938. Industry has been released from 
its pre-war anchorage and is now be- 
ginning to adapt itself to new forms, 
driven by the rediscovered engine of 
competition. 


these deficiencies be cured by official 
depreciation of the £, but some of 
them would be worsened. If markets 
could be kept the easy way by cheapen- 
ing the currency, there would be-less 
incentive to reduce costs the hard 
way, le. by more efficiency in produc- 


tion. In this way devaluation would 
be a premium on _ inefficiency. Suc- 
cessive devaluations of the French 


franc have demonstrated this clearly. 

The cheaper £ would be taken as a 
signal by the tabor unions for demand- 
ing higher wages. Automatically, im- 
ported raw material wou!ld be dearer 
in sterling. All this would cause in- 
ternal convulsions in England. De- 
valuation might bring a temporary 
lift to British exports to America, but 
this would be more than offset by the 
increased cost of her imports from the 
United States. since these are, nearly 
three times as large as British ex- 
ports to U.S.A. 

Under prevailing 
valuation of the £ 
than promote British vecovery. Mr. 
Robin Brook, a director of the Bank 
of England, recently declared that the 
£ will not be devalued under circum- 
stances prevailing today. Britain would 
suffer a greater trade deficit as fast 
as she increased her exports, he added. 
What is wanted is lower prices for 
English manufactures, made possible 
by lower material cost and increased 
productivity. 

Meanwhile there is no doubt that 
one of the contributing factors to the 
extremely low New York Stock Mar- 
ket, or rather investment sentiment, 
is the persistence of rumours that 
devaluation of the British £ was im- 
minent. 
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Items of General Interest. 


Personal Incomes. 


In the “good, old times” one used 
to wonder about the phenomenally 
high incomes of movie stars. While 


there has been a distinct recession in 
this regard, there is evidence available 
that ‘big business’ still can pay 
stupendous salaries and bonuses, a 
factor which would not be possible, 
if business prospects really were so 
bad. : 

The top salary for 1948 was pald 
by the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
to its manager and _ president, Mr. 
George W. Mason, namely $300,925. 
On the other hand, General Motors 
disbursed a still higher total to its 
director and _ president, Charles E. 
Wilson, who received total benefits of 
$516,000. This sum included $166,000 
salary, $280,026 cash bonus and com- 
mon stocks valued at $69,974. Two 


other G.M. executives shared runner- 
up positions with Wilson. Albert 
Bradley is shown with total  re- 


muneration of $441,274, while Marvin 
E. Coyle received $440,999, both in 
form of salaries and bonus. 

The Chrysler report shows that its 
three top officials divided nearly 
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$700,000 in salaries. K.T. Keller, the 
president of Chrysler, received $250,- 
800, while two vice-presidents had to 
be content with about $220,000 each. 
These officials got no bonuses. Of 
course, all isn’t gold that glitters, for 
the American tax collector gets as 
much as 75% in the shape of income 
tax from high-bracket earners, 

But it is not merely the prosperous 
motor car industry which could afford 
such colossal salary disbursements. 
Directors in the oil industry shou!d 
not complain about their 1948 incomes. 


U.S.A. Census. 


From official estimated census 
figures, as of April 1, 1949, it is learneci 
that the United States has reached a 
new record high in its population; 
same now aggregates 148,527,000 peo- 
ple. This represents a growth of 580,- 
G00 during the first quarter of 1949, 
The total includes an_ estimate of 
about 1,000,000 with the armed forces 
abroad. 


The California Kaiser Steel Plant. 


Henry J. Kaiser became 
famous during the last war. 
speciality is steel manufacturing. 
multi-million plant is situated near 
Fontana, California, and his aim is 
self-sufficiency for the West as re- 
gards steel. Near completion is a 
$35,000,000 expansion program that 
will increase production by one-third. 
Under construction are 45 additional 
byproduct coke ovens; these are in ad- 
dition to 90 such already operating. 
Also a second 1,200-ton blast furnace. 
This will provide an ultimate potential 
pig iron capacity of 876,000 tons per 
year. Thirdly, an 86-inch hot sheet 
mill, consisting of four rolling stands 
for finishing ingot steel down to 14 
gauge. Finally, an electric weld pipe 
mill that will produce 120,000 tons an- 
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nually of pipe ranging in outside 
diameter from 5.9/16 inches to 14 
inches, 


1,000 Miles per Hour Plane. 


In the beginning of June, Senator L.B, 
Johnson (Democrat from Texas) siated 
in Washington that the U.S. armed 
tiorces owned planes that fly faster 
than 1,000 miles an hour. He made his 
report to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, which promptly approved 
a program for construction of wind 
tunnels to test high-speed planes and 
guided missiles, which program was 
to cost $311,000,000. Johnson informed 
committee members tha‘, according to 
expert opinion, in about seven vears, 
there will be no more pilots in planes, 
but instead a well-working robot 
system, He also asserted that the U.S. 
armed services are planning to test 
guided missiles that will travel 6,000 
miles an howr, 


The Hoover Report. 


A good deal has been written and 
heard about the results of the Hoover 
investigation into American state af- 
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fairs. The former President was asked 
to nominate and preside over a com- 
mission which was to probe into the 
existing state of conditions and submit 
recommendations for improvements. 
Tie final report came _ out quite re- 
cently, and here are some highlights. 


The Hoover Commission disclosed the 
reckless policies and the excessive ex- 
penditures of ‘Government. In less 
‘than 20 years civilian employment by 
the Federal Government has increased 
from half a million to two million 
persons, During the same space of 
time the number of federal bureaus, de- 
partments, e‘c has risen to more than 
1,800, four times the total of 20 years 
ago, That the annual expenditure of 
the Federal Government has been aue- 
mented from 3 billion dollars, 20 years 
ago, to more than 42 billions today. 
It costs more each year to pay the in- 
terest on the national] debt, than it 
cost to pay the total cost of Federal 
Government 16 years ago, continues the 
report. And then the Hoover report 
recites: The operation of the Federal 
Government has put a great burden 
wpon the American people of staggering 
costs, high taxes and huge payrolls, 
kut in addition it has become so ineffi- 
cient, that in many _ instances _ it 
is almost impossible to hold any one 
completely responsible for a particular 
program. The inevitable and_ bitter 
fruits, the report continues, are exces- 
sive administrative costs, waste, 
disunity, apathy, irresponsibility and 
other by-products of inefficient govern- 
ment. 


Dividends in the Midst of Recession. 


It might be recalled that, not so long 
ago, I foresaw and _ predicted in the 
columns of this journal that, notwith- 
standing more difficult times, the in- 
come from dividends, at least for the 
finst semester of 1949, would not pe 
much smaller. than during the corres- 
ponding period of 1948. Now bhere is 
official proof of my assertion, at least 
for the first quarter of this year. Not- 
withstanding reduced business, cor- 
porations have been paying out larger 
dividends than they did in the boom 
of 1948, according to information given 
out by the Commerce Department. 


Publicly reported cash dividends dur- 
ing April, 1949, were 3% above ‘hose 
paid in Ajpril of 1948. Such payments 
for February, March and April 1949 
totalled $1,384,000,000, which means 
8% above the identical period of 1948. 

This showing is pleasing, at least 
at a time when stocks slithered at the 
New York Stock Exchange recently in 
such a rapid pace. In the course of 
the last four weeks the value of New 
York Stocks declined to the tune of 
more then four billion dollars. 


Food Industry 


The heavy slump hit first durable 
consumer goods. Hlowever, food, if 
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reckoned per unit. has not declined in 
sales so far, but merely in price. 
Farm prices are currently lower by 
11% when compared with last year, Ag 
there are ample food supplies in pros- 
pect, one may confidently expect still 
lower prices, but not to any appreci- 
able extent. This already in view of 
active government support. Faced by 
a receding stock market, investors are 
asking what to. buy nowadays; and one 
often obtains the reply: shares con- 
nected with consumer goods, and not 
metals, entertainments, railways, 


Auto Output. 


About June 10 the 2,000,000th pas- 
senger car was produced in USA in 
course of this year. It was late in July 
of 1948, when this figure was reached. 
This result was made possible by the 
easier supply of steel this year, not- 
withstanding serious strike interrup- 
tions in the motor industry. Ford 
estimates that, due to the last strike, 
its output was cut by 90,000 cars, 
Speaking of steel, production at the 
end of the first June week was 89.1% 
of capacity, another decline of over 
2% when compared with the preceding 
week. Tihe output of copper mines 
also is being seriously slashed. 


Progress in California, 


The California State Chamber of 
Commerce, in its annual report, deals 
with economic expansion between 1940 
and 1948 and supplies some convincing 
figures as to achievements. The 
sta‘e’s population jumped 45% from 
6,907,000 to 10,031,000. Civilian em- 
ployment gained 58.7%, from 2,574,000 
to 4,508,000. Per capita annual civilian 
income rose from $801 to $1,686. Re- 
garding farm crops, it will be news to 
many to hear that cotton now ranks as 
California’s leading agricultural] crop. 


Gross farm value of cotton lint and 
seed jumped 376%, from $38,122,000 
to $181,444,000 last year. 

The gross income of Californian 


farmers more than tripled from $672,- 
596,000 in 1940 to $2,220,643,000 in 1948. 
Now California is first in volume of 
commercial fish catch. Its landings 
comprise 40% of the entire nation’s. 
In 1947 the state’s total was 793,265- 
000 Ibs. 


Mineral production in 1948 run 
$1,100,000,000, including 792,521,000 
dollars worth of petroleum. New con- 


struction in 1948 was $2,450,000,000, 
representing 14% of the nation’s total; 
this was four times construction values 
for 1989,  Oalifornia’s stores’ retail 
sales advanced 233% from  $3,5038,- 
135,000 in 1940 to $11,672,000,000 in 
1948, Post-war expansion has added 
3269 new factories, aside from just as 
many enlargements of existing plants. 
Factory workers average hourly wagey 
have increased from 75 cents in 1940 
to $1.53 in 1948. 
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The Foundation of Formosan Civilization and its 
Racial Problems. 
(From a Special Corres pondent in Formosa) 


The present inhabitants of Formosa 
have evolved by several stages between 
the Occidentals and Orientals in con- 
junction with their constant struggle 
with and adjustment to the natural 
environment of the semi-tropical  is- 
¥and of the Western Pacific. They are 
also closely related to the people along 
the South China coast, both in blood 
and culture; but, on the other hand, it 
is also an undeniable fact that the 
aborigines, the Westerners, and es- 
pecially the Japanese in the last fifty- 
one years have played an important 
role in the present Formosan civiliza- 
tion, mentally as well as materially. 

The Formosan local colour remains 
as prominently its own as the quarter 
million aborigines maintain their own 
way of living in the high mountains. 
Evidences of the European civilization 
brought into the Island in the early 
16th century can still be traced here 


and there in the rural districts. It was 
especially during the last half century 
of Japan’s occupation that the modern 
educational foundation was firmly es- 
tablished. During this period, the Jap- 
anese languagne was not only the off 
cial language, but in the last few years 
of their regime, it was made’ compul- 
sory as the language of the inhabitants. 
In addition to the Museum, Central 
Library, local libraries, and Japanese 
language schools in every town and 
village, the Japanese established the 
following schools in the Island :— 
Kinds of Schools Numbers Enrollment 


Pplinatvise iu. sasen 1,053 896,698 
Middle and 

Polytechnic 221 68,568 
College & University 4 2,902 


Literacy in Formosa is more than 


80% of its total population including 
the aborigines. In fact the Japanese 
language is the only communicating 
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Necessity of Central Marketing for Farmers 
in the Far East 
By Robert Hart, Hongkong Government Development Officer 


The peasant farmer of the Far East 
Whether owner farmer or tenant 
farmer has for centurines been at the 
mercy of the middleman, the landlord 
and the money lender. The slender 


reserves of the peasant, his lack of 
knowledge, poor transportation, and 
the pressure of debt have always 


placed him at a disadvantage with tne 
merchant or middleman, with whom he 
has had to deal. Often he has been 
compelled to deal with a particular 
middleman because he was in debt to 
him and could not easily sell his pro- 
duce _elsewhere because of this. In 
such instances he was at a distinct 
disadvantage because, with a crop of 
perishable foodstuffs, he had no bar- 
gaining power and was compelled ito 
accept the price called by the middle- 
man. 

In the wealthier countries of the 
West the farmer borrows in order to 
‘obtain control of his resources and to 
increase the productivity of his land 
it pays him to do so. All too frequent- 
ly the subsistence farmer of the Orient 
goes into debt because he cannot 
avoid it. Like so many other con- 
ditions affecting the life and labour 
of the peasant farmer debt is largely 
a consequence of the small size of 
holdings. Borrowing is the only way 
out especially if there is some extra- 
ordinary expenditure in the way of 
weddings, funerals or some substantial 
diminution of income due to crop 
failure. 

If there is One way in which the 
farmer can be greatly helped it is 
by ensuring that he gets a maximum 
return for his produce and _ this he 
ean only obtain if properly organised 


marketing facilities are at his dis- 
posal, 
One. might propose a control of 


rents, improved cupply of fertilizer, 
improved strains of seed, better ir- 
rigation systems and increased trans- 


portation facilities. All these are 
essential if the farmer is to have the 
maximum benefit from his land. If, 
however, all the foregoing are  sup- 
plied and the farmer is without an 
adequate marketing system his econo- 
mic position may not be greatly im- 
proved. But while he is at a disad- 
vantage with the middleman, a ten- 
tralised marketing scheme places him 
at a distinct advantage. His produce 
will be auctioned amongst the 
hundreds of bidders and will be sold 
to the highest bidder. He will, in 
turn, derive all the returns from his 
produce less the commission which 
covers overhead expenses. 


Prior to the introduction of Centrai 
Marketing Schemes there was no 
gradation of products, no warehousing, 
no proper system of keeping accounts 
and no protection to the seller. Mar- 
keting has been exclusively controlled 
by middlemen and the determination 
of price has been exclusively in their 
hands. Knowing the dependent con- 
ditions of the farmers he was able to 
alter the current prices of a product 
to suit himself. 


When the veasant wanted to sel) 
his produce, be it rice, vegetable pea- 
nuts, sugar, corn or vegetables in 
order to pay land revenue or rent the 
middleman would offer low prices 
for the produce in the absence of 
competition from any organised mar- 
ket—the peasant has always had to 
accept his price. If the middjeman 
knows that the peasant needs money 
to marry his children or to vay the 
expenses of a funeral he _ will lend 
him the necessary corn or clothes at 
high prices and at the same time bar- 
gain for the future harvests at low 
prices. Thus the peasant is always 
the loser with the middleman or in 
the village market. 


language between the aborigines and 
the ordinary Formosans, and between 
several groups of Formosans who have 
dialects of their own. 

More than 80% of the inhabitants 
speak a kind of dialect derived from 
southern Fukien; however, when _ it 
comes to technical terms, or the acade- 
mic expression of their thoughts, they 
have to use the original Japanese terms 
or those terms pronounced in sounds 
according to their dialects. Although it 
is a matter of fact that the present 
Formosan dialects were derived from 
the south China coast, through the 
process of evolution many kinds of ex- 
pressions have originated in the Island. 
Therefore, there exist some difficulties 
even for the intelligentsia of Formosa 
and the southern Fukien people in un- 
derstanding each other perfectly though 
their dialect is supposedly similar. 


Missionaries in Formosa 


As far as educaton and _ civilization 
in Formosa is concerned, the Presby- 
terian missionaries must be specially 
mentioned. The British Presbyterian 
Mission was started by Dr. Campbell 
in the south with Tailam as the center, 
and the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
by Dr. McKay in Tamsui, in the north 
of the Island, more than 80 years ago. It 
was more than twenty years before the 
Japanese occupation that these two 
early Presbyterian missionaries laid 
the foundations of the churches in 
Formosa which have had a tremendous 
influence. on Formosan civilization and 
introduced democratic culture into ‘the 
Island, Japanese brought to Formosa 
the modern technical sciences, but it 
was through the Christian mission 
works that the present generation of 
Formosan has come in contact with 
the West. 

There are now 240 churches, four 
middle schools, two other schools, three 
theological colleges, three hospitals and 
one leprosarium operated in Formosa 
by missions of six denominations. 
There are 24 churches maintained by 
the Catholic Mission on the Island, 
and a branch school of the Peiping 
Catholic Middle Schoo] is scheduled to 
open there next semester. In those 
Christian educational institutions hun- 
dreds of thousands of Formosan men 
and women have been trained, and _ to- 
day the majority of Formosan leaders 
have had their early educational train- 
ing in one of those schools, through 
which they have acquired most of their 
opportunities to further their studies 
abroad or in Japan. 

The foundations laid by Dr. Camp- 
bell in the south and Dr. McKay in the 
north were built uvon by Dr. Barkley 
and Dr. Gauld_ respectively, through 
whose training many Formosan Chris- 
tian teaders and scholars have emerged 
to preach the Gospels to their native 
folks. The greatest contribution of all, 
apart from Christian teachings, is the 
introduction of the romanization of the 
Formosan dialect, by using a_ system 
consisting of 17 letters (a, b, c, e, g, h, 
i) 4, Jc} 1) Mm, 0, 0. 0, Spt, andi n)mand 
severai signs to denote the 8 different 
sounds in each word. The Bible and 
hymns were translated exactly with 
this system of romanized Formosan, by 
which aid even a Formosan peasant is 
enabled to read and understand the 
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Christian doctrine. This has become 
the means of correspondence among 
the Formosan Christian families. The 
mission has printng presses, by which 
a “Sunday Weekly” has been published 
and circulated through the churches 
to the native Christians. 


This system of romanization is not 
only scientific in its usage, but also can 
be so exactly and perfectly applied 
‘that every word and sound spoken is 
able to be written down, while many 
spoken vocabularies in Formosa have 
no exact equivalent in Chinese. This 
system of romanization is therefore the 
only means of expressing our ideas and 
thoughts in a_ perfect written form. 
Scientific in its principle and perfect 
in its application, this system of roman- 
ization should be adopted as the offi- 
cial written language of Formosa. 

The missions in Formosa during the 
last war were very much restricted and 
to some extent oppressed by the Jap- 
anese militarists. Many missionaries 
left the Island before the war, so the 
work was left entirely to the Formo- 
sans for more than five years. It suc- 
ceeded in surviving the war, and, after- 
wards the missions regained their mo- 
mentum, so today the Christian 
churches have more than a half million 
people enrolted. The field of activity 
has recently extended to the aboriginal 
community in the central ranges. Due 
respect should be paid to this pioneer 
work for its courage and spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

Composition of the Population of 

Formosa 

The greater part of the population of 
Formosa numbering 6.460.000, exclud- 
Ing those who arrived from China after 
the war, are descendents of immigants 
from the Chinese continent, mixed with 
Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, Japan- 
ese. All the aborigines. who amount to 
about 167,000, and who are enthnolo- 
gicaly Protomalayan or Indonesian, 
are beilevedl to be the descendents of 
the very carly immigrants from the 
South Seas or from Southeastern Asia, 
who arrived in groups as far back as 
during the stone age. 

The aborigines of Formosa are divid- 
ed into eight groups or tribes; Taiyal. 
Saisyat, Bunun, Tsou, Paiwan. Pyuma, 
Ami, and Yami, each differing from the 
other in stock, physical characteristics. 
dialects and habits. They live mostiv 
in the mountain districts. and some of 
them are head-hunters, but most of 
them are game hunters and agricultur- 
al. According to the statistics of the 
year 1946, the distribution of the popu- 
lation among the different tribes is as 
follows:, 


No. of 
Name of Tribe Villages Population 
Taiyal ae 165 46.165 
Bunun = ae 104 17,229 
Ami Res | 
Paiwan 3 180 
Tsou / ; : 18 
Saisyat Reena 12 
Wane oo. 2 Meee: 6 
Pyuma - 


Besides these aborigines, there are 
semi-civilized savages known as Peipo- 
huans, the population of which is es- 
timated at more than 52,000. and who 
jive under the ordinary administration 


in the districts peopled by the Formo- 
sans, having lost their own language 
and customs, They inhabit the coast 
near Sintek, southern Kohiong, and in 
the plains of Gilan. 


The plains on the eastern coast are 
mostly densely populated by the abori- 
ines, folowed by the western slope of 
the Central Mountains lying south of 
Mt. Chipon. Upon examining the den- 
sity of population according to the 
various tribes, the Ami and Pyuma 
tribes in the plains of the eastern coast 
take the first place, with large settle- 
ments frequently holding populations 
of over 1,000, and sometimes, over 
2000. Next come the Paiwan tribe, in 
the southern part of the island. 
Of all the mountain tribes, this 
tribe, whose culture is the  high- 
est among the aborigines, has the 
largest population; Kunanau, one of 
their settlements, having a population 
of 1,690. The regions occupied by the 
Taiyal, Saysyat, and Tsou tribes. are 
not so densely populated, with the ex- 
ception of the Bunun tribe, who occupy 
the central mountain areas. Upon ex- 
amining the altitudinal distribution re- 
gionally, we find that settlements situ- 
ated at heights of less han 100 m. are 
without exception restricted to the east- 
erm coast of the Island. Those at 
heights of 100-500 m. are found in the 
following districts. namely, the Tai- 
tang graben zone. the eastern slope 
of the Koshun Peninsula, and the 
marginal zone of. the northern 
mountain districts. Those situated at 
heights of 500-1000 m. are found 
throughout the mountain districts of 
the island, especially in the neighbour- 
hocd of Mt. Daibu and in the north- 
eastern slop of the Mt. Silvia. Those 
living at heights of more than 2,000 m. 
are found only in certain places in the 
midd@e part of the Central Mountains, 
for example, the Talmus (2306 m.). 
Tafun (2166 m), and Masisan (2000 m.) 
on the eastern slope. and Telsan (2121 
m.) on the western slope. 


When examining the altitude’ of 
habitation for cach tribe. the Taiyal 
tribe. whose population totals 46,165, 
fives at heights of 1000-1500 m. The 
Bunun, numbering 17.229 in all, are 
particularly partial to the higher areas 
being found at altitudes of 1000-1500 m. 
The Paiwan (total population 44,114) 
are a tribe with a preference for lower 
ajtitudes. ranging from 15-1305 m, 


Names of Magistracy and City 


Taipak Mag. 
Taipak City 
Keelung City 
Sintek Mag. 
Sintek City 
Taitiong Mag. 
Tajitiong City .. 
Chonghoa City 
Tailam Mag. 
Tailam. City 
agi City d 
Kohiong Mag. 
Kohiong City 
Pintong City 
Taitang Mag. 
Hoalien Mag. ‘ 
Pescadores Mag. 


Total: 
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The Chinese-Formosans, consisting of’ 
about 6 million population, are mostly 
derived from south China coast as we 
discussed above. They came to Formosa 
from two sources,—the Fukien and 
Kwangtung groups, living in the plains, 
representing the present Formosans. 

The Fukien group of about 5 million 
population inhabiting the richest part 
of the Island, derive from southern 
Fukien, and their dialect still maintains 
a similarity with the present Amoy 
people, being considered as the nation- 
al language of Formosa. 

The Kwangtung group, whose ances- 
tors came to Formosa later, have set- 
tled near the lower ranges. Unbiessed 
by its natural environments and handi- 
capped by their late arrival, this group, 
speaking totally different dialects, has 
had less economic influence in the Is- 
land, forming one of the important 
minority groups in Formosa. 

The foreigners, include the Japanese 
who at the time of their surrender, 
were about 400,000, both civilian and 


mijitary. Most of them were repatriat- 
ed, but there are still about 23,000. 
Japanese technicians in Formosa.. The 


next large group of foreigners in the 
Island is the Korean. Then come the 
Ryukiu people. 

However, one point must be specially 
pointed out: The mainiand-Chinese 
who arrived in the Island after Japan's 
surrender, especially after the total de- 
feat of the Chinese Nationalists in 
Manchuria and North China, have 
amounted to about half a million in- 
cluding the Kuomintang and its mili- 
tary personnel. This group is regarded 
by the Formosans as foreigners and in- 
truders, and also as _ carpetbaggers. 
Therefore, in the Formosans’ petition 
to the United Nations and the state- 
ments issued by the Formosan political 
organizations to the world demanding 
a plebiscite for Formosans to decide 
their future status, it was asked that 
the Chinese arriving in Formosa after 
August 15th, 1945, should be excluded. 

The general distribution of popula- 
tion in Formosa with respect to the 
magistracies and cities is shown in the 
following table. The density of popu- 
lation is highest in the Pescadores, 
578.9 per square kilometers, and the 
middle western coast comes second, es- 
pecially the Tailam Magistracy of 256: 
per square kilometers, while the east- 
ern part and the high mountains are 
the least. 


Density 
No. of Families Population (sq. kilometer) 

124,005 774,239 172.8 
49,615 277,587 4143.9 
12,793 68,102 1456.3 
114,980 761,179 LS.3 
19,543 118,047 523.7 
194,607 1.332,458 182.8 
14,920 82,444 2779.1 
10,304 59,144 900.3 
205,651 1.297.863 256.9 
27,613 165,334 941.3 
21,061 115,834 599.5 
107.057 649,794 120.5 
117,310 142,577 1253.4 
16,925 97,6077 456.3 
15,066 91,352 26.0 
25,141 142,432 30.8 
11,761 73,442 578.9 
998,352 6,250,403 173.2 
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In the foregoing table the aborigines 
and foreigners are not included. The 
rate of increase in population is about 
130,000 per year. The Formosans 
Overseas were comparatively few due 
to restrictions by Japanese policy; 
however during the war, about a 
quarter-million were dispatched to 
Japan’s occupied territories. These 
were for the most part repatriated, 
and only about 20,000 are now still 
in Japan. From the table we can 
also see that almost 3 million people 
are concentrated in the two districts 
of Tailam and Taitiong including four 
cities, Tailam, Taitiong, Kagi, and 
Chionghoa, Again from the table it is 
evident that the population is concen- 
trated in the eight magistracies, not in 
the nine cities. There are only about 
one million people in those nine 
cities, while more than five mil- 
lions are in the magistracies which, in 
other words, are concentrated in about 
270 towns and villages. These towns 
and villages are not only the social 
backbone of the Island, but also a 
nucieus both in the political and econo- 
mic senses. The population at present 
differs to some extent, due to the sud- 
den increase in numbers of the new 
intruders, as related above, who are 
mostly concentrated in the northern 
part, especially the city of Taipak, the 
capital of the Island, approximately 
half million nowadays. 

From the above we can see _ the 
general picture of the civilizational 
foundation and the racial problem in 
Formosa. This problem has to be 
solved by political means, based on the 
tederal system of local self-government, 
which will satisfy the Kwangtung 
group concentrated in the Sintek dis- 
trict. A higher degree of self-govern- 
ment must be adopted for the different 
tribes of the aborigines, which also 
need assistance both technically and 
financially for the first ten years by 
the Formosan Central Government 
(which should be established in a free 
Formosa). 
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Economic Developments in the Philippines 
(From Our Correspondent in Manila) 


The Trading Position 


The Philippines have been described 
as a growing industrial nation which 
no country can afford to ignore. Its 
potentialities as a mining nation alone 
guarantee its value in the comity of 
nations. It is interesting to note that 
whereas the leading exports before 


the war were copra, coconut, timber 
and lumber, iron ore, sugar, abaca, 
tobacco products, embroideries, desic- 


cated coconut and canned pine-apples, 
today cordage, shells and shell pro- 
ducts, rattan furniture, hides and 
skins, have been added to the list and 
are growing in importance. The 
Islands are the heaviest producers of 
copra in the world and therefore it 
ranks as the most important export. 
Coconut products run a close second. 


Mining is fast regaining its pre-war 
output. In 1940 this industry provided 
employment for 680,000 people, but 
during the war considerable damage 
was done to mines and equipment 
generally and one reason for the slow 
recovery lies in the fact that many of 
them are still waiting for the payment 
of their war damage ciaims before 
gcing into full-scale production. This 
is regrettable and in view of the ban 
recent!y imposed by the American 
authorities. on all future reparations 
leaving Japan, sufficiently serious, 
especially as there has been during 
the past three years a great incentive 
to mining generally and gold mining 
in particular because of the high free 
market price tor the metal. Mines pro- 
ducing other metals than gold have 
also through the lack of funds, been 
harnpered in the same way, and even 


those mines which cculd afford to buy 
mining machinery and equipment 
from the United States, have had to 
face the high cost of production which 
problem at the moment does not ap- 
pear soluble, 


In spite of these difficulties, how- 
ever, mining operations have made 
progress and this year’s production is 
expected to exceed that of 1948, The 
Opening up of new mines, some of 
which are already operating, is largely 
the 1eason foy the increase. In 1948 
there were about ten gold and other 
mines of any size in operation as com- 
pared with four in 1947. These include 
the addition of two gold mines in 
Luzon, two chromite and one major 
coppe; mine and one iron ore mine. 


Production figures show that the 
value of the mines rose from 7% 
million Pesos in 1947 to roughly P. 21 
million in 1948. Of this gold is by far 
the largest output rising from P4 
million in value during i947 to P.14 
million in 1948. 


Amongst the more important mines 
which have come _ into production 
during the year are the Benguet- 
Balatoc Mines, the Lepanto Consoli- 
dated Mining Company, the Acoje 
Mining Company, Misamis Chromite 
Mining Company. This latter is send- 
ing chromite to the United States. 
There is also. the Philippine Iron 
Mining Company, which before the 
war shipped iron ore to Japan and 
anticipates that this connection will 
be continued. It will be seen from the 
following figures how the actual pro- 
duction is advancing: 


ting and it is recognised that unless 
Government assistance 
very quickly the 
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1948 1947 

Gold Tonnage Value Tonnage Value 
Atok-Big Wedge ........... 347,997 P4,618,019 91,599 P3,364,720 
Benguet-Balatoc ............ 391,132 BiGSa029y Mee acetrioe at 
Mindanao Mother Lode ..... 68,700 2,270,779 11,400 444,246 
Surigao Consolidated ........ 69,473 1,386,052 19,148 279,253 
Taysan Gold Mine ......... 7,584 BLU eka, fe Ree ee cee 

Chrome 
Consolidated Mines ......... 230,099 4,410,731 189,499 3,319,489 
Acoje Mining 2.02... 10,000 BS 000 gies clr cackeueet en Eocene rote 

Copper 
Lepanto Consolidated ....... 25,547 POR ODOs e pasiaetaine | men asesteKeC Ul 


to almost total destruction, the lack 

Tobacco. of finances required to rehabilitate 
The Philippine tobacco industry,the cultivators and even the lack of 
which at one time was the largest and gooa seed. . ~ 


most stable industry in the country. The following table shows very 
is extremely slow in its recovery fromclearly the position before the war 
the devastating effects of the war, duecompared with 1947 and 1948: 

Average 

5 years before 
the war 1947 1948 
Kilos Kilos Kilos 

Leaf Tobacco ........ 9,729,000 3,880,100 3,623,200 
Rip ats cabs wna ok 199,000,000 5,929,900 1,732,200 
Cigarettes: = scsck votes at 73,922,000 6,000,000 =o 
Pipe Tobacco ......... 3,078,000 16,000 150,000 


The position is definitely deteriora- its entire value from a national point 
of view. Furthermore, the Philippine 
cigar appears to have lost its excellent 


position in the world market and even 


is forthcoming 
industry will lose 
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the United States, into which country 
the Philippine cigar has a free entry 
of 200,000,000 cigars annually, no 
longer imports in any quantity. 

One of the chief causes of com- 
plaint by tobacco growers and one 
that can be remedied is the heavy con- 
sumption of imported varieties which, 
added to the general lack of funds, 
seed, etc, of the home industry is 
creating further difficulties, In this 
connection it has been suggested that 
increased taxation and the limitation 
of imports should be imposed to assist 
the locally grown product, 


Coconut Oil. 


The rise in the coconut industry 
during the past two years has been 
remarkable, although still far below 
the pre-war figure in volume. Actual- 
ly the value is high because of the 
higher prices obtainable. 

During the war and in common with 
all other industries in the Philippines, 
the coconut oil industry was badly hit 
with the destruction of all milling 
facilities, but these have been replaced 
and to-day the export trade in 
coconut oil forms with copra the two 
biggest assets in the country. In 1945 


The Foreign Trade of the Philippines in 1948 


(1) IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
Total Trade Per Per Per 
Value cent Imports cent Total Exports cent Domestic Re-exports 
Country (Pesos!) Distribution Distribution Distribution exports 

Total .... 1,774,819,524 100.00 1,136,409,068 100.00 638.410,456 100.00 594,644,435 43,766,021 
United States 1,357,413,940 76.48 939,228,876 82.65 418,185,064 65.51 405,472,913 12,712,151 
Ching tse) 49,834,803 2,81 45,784,484 4.03 4,050,319 63 2,169,164 1,881,155 
Dutch E.Indies 40,363,621 2.27 30,083,794 2.65 10,279,647 1.61 769,830 9,509,817 
ADAM yee 35,227,715 1.98 4,192,546 BF. 31,035,169 4.86 29,144,725 1,890,444 
Prance: 3)... 32,496,543 1.83 1,751,232 ay 30,745,311 4.82 30,730,106 15,205 
Canada: ..a: 26,328,765 1.48 14,998,174 1:32 11,330,591 eye 11,134,390 196,201 
Great Britain 17,235,124 97 10,587,158 93 6.649,966 1.04 6,475,249 ih ag fl 
THOta! Pes 16,676,785 94 13,142,718 1.16 3,534,067 Bae 3,417,808 116,259 
Denmark 16,125,907 91 613,894 06 Loval2j018 2.43 15,508,771 3,242 
Poland 14,356,548 82 —_ — 14,356,548 2.25 14,356,548 — 
i a in rs a 13,375,388 76 2,300,526 20) 11,074,862 CE 11,074,031 831 
Belgium .. 12,469,590 71 8,414,244 74 4,055,346 64 4,053,136 210 
Brit. E. Indies 11,958,552 67 11,745,060 1.03 213,492 03 7,857 205,635 
Germany 11,412,272 64 394,564 03 11,017,708 5} 11,017,708 _ 
Switzerland 8,511,849 48 4,954,224 44 3,557,625 56 3,548,125 9,500 
Sweden 7,927,903 45 3,945,664 sit) 2,982,239 62 3,982,239 —_ 
Hongkong... 7,618,896 43 1,795,250) 16 5,823,646 91 2,605,745 3,217,901 
Netherlands 6,927,534 .39 1,069,586 09 5,857,948 -92 5,857,948 — 
Arabia 6,906,851 39 6,578,412 58 328,439 05 328,439 _ 
Austria 6,762,323 .38 779,760 07 5,982,563 94 5,982,563 — 
Norway 6,396,083 .36 893,136 08 5,502,947 .86 5,502,947 — 
Argentina 5,370,572 .30 2,834,126 25 2,536,446 40 265,575 2,271,071 
Ecuador 5,253,533 30 5,253,566 46 1,967 — 1,967 —_— 
POUOZI OY acs 4,933,187 28 4,898,092 43 35,095 01 35,095 — 
Australia 4,326,697 24 2,515,550 .22 1,813,147 .28 42,623 1,770,524 
Spain 4,251,101 24 2,428,636 21 1,822,465 .29 1,814,935 7,530 
Bre wiait you... 4,246,158 24 2,507,038 22 1,739,120 e277 1,287.132 451,988 
TESS EW ence ae 3,644,336 | 3,644,336 ae — — — —_ 
WOvCa. eee 3,423,719 19 136 — 3,423,583 54 11,245 3,412,338 
British Africa 3,359,883 19 94,792 01 3,265,091 yl 2,558,291 706,800 
Colombia 3,170,158 18 12,410 — 3,157,748 49 3,157,748 — 
Venezuela 2,818,468 16 82,944 01 2,735,524 43 2,735,524 — 
IAI n wera siss 2,722,059 1h 1,051,140 09 1,670,919 26 1,179,596 491,323 
Czechoslovakia 2,500,859 14 415,818 .04 2.085,041 B58) 2,085,041 — 
French E, Ind. 2,314,059 13 199,740 .02 2,114,319 a3 332,441 1,781,908 
Malaya ..... 1,864,200 1 205,612 .02 1,658,588 26 1,099,299 559,289 
Mexico ..... 1,542,400 .09 1,515,662 14 26,778 _ 9,762 17,016 
Cubase sian ae 1,470,440 .08 1,465,600 ale 4,840 — 4,840 —_ 
Panams gtr 1,338,633 .08 12,000 — 1,326,633 eA 1,326,633 —_— 
French Africa 1,189,633 07 aa — 1,189,633 19 1,215 1,188,418 
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no exports were made, but already in PHILIPPINE MINING PRODUCTION 
eaten us ssluescet  sppresineicty en ee 
P.400,000. In 1947 18,144,900 kilos GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION 
valued at P.12.9 million were export- ARY 
ed and in 1948 47,600,000 kilos valued ee” oie BeRauikis ee Se aas 
at P.40,686,000 were exported. It is Names ee Roaser' Troy Ounees Pesos 
expected that during 1949 these figures 7 “ 938.000 338,727.83. 
will be substantially increased. -Bi Au- 5,178.070 362,464.89 u- 4,838.95 (20, 
‘i ane ese Ag- 2,937.775 4,171.63 Ag- 2,890.329 4,104.27 
The actual number of mills and re- Balatoc Au- 4,262.000 298,340.00 Au- 4,166.000 a en 
fineries has also increased and it is Ag- 2,531.000 3,543.40 Ag- 2,503.000 yy tes 
reported that 20 mills with modern Benguet Cons, Au- 3,967,000 277,690.00 Au- ee 2/938.60 
machinery are now in operation. It is Ag- 2,355.000 91897-0055 ee Si 78.130 202'751.00 
anticipated that these mills alone Mindanao Mother Lode Au- 2,883,980 6c Hen poe Seaal 5,286.80 
should produce 245,0000 tons annually. ; Ag?4,420.000 3805.00 Axx 2.060.000 144'200.00 
This is interesting as the free quota Surigao Cons. Aur 270000 3496-00 Ag- 2.900.000 4,176.00 
into o United States markets is set Sirizao Placer ‘Au. 319/803 22,386.21 Au- 180.000 ve es 
at 200,000 tons, but on the other hand - 98.992 148.49 Ag- 50.000 : 
the manufacture of coconut oil is not Taysan Mining aie 913-944 63,976.08 Au- 791.358 55,395.06 
confined to exports, a large proportion Ag- 2,670.500 3,372.90 Ag- 1,655.460 2,483.19 
being for home consumption in the Tambis Gold Au- 176.000 14,000.00 Au- 196.000 15,800.00 
manufacture of vegetable lard, mar- Ag- None None _Ag-_None ones 
garine, soap, etc. Totals Au-19,450.797 1,375,803.54 Au-18,705.457 —1,305,743.98 
Philippine Sugar AGTIAGRAD) | aeRINS | Dee Ie ee 
eta a Ss i) BN I SRD << e nee CEN ea Eee i ea a aac 
On February 27, 1949, a total of 
he short tons of raw sugar BASE METALS AND ORES 
ad been produced from the b 
1948—19. ilippi January ; February : 
On fat date fe an Srcoak Names Remarks Quantity ~ Value in er 4 Bp aes 
ing on the islend Ad Luzon and 16 in L. ge Beare pote bs 
the Visayas. eekly production dur- ‘cole Metallurgical 
eV eoruaty 1949 averaged 38,000 " Chromite eee HOG IE 4 8,373.0 234,444.00 
“ F Luzon Stevedoring Manganese 800. 50,400.00 None None 
ee ee ee Miipmienis foptasihe Misamis Chromite Metallurgical Bo By ee = 
359 short tons) were 172,645 long tons, Gsheolidated Sec ae eee me ad 
a of which went to the United States. Chromite 23,000.0 460,000.00 25,000.0 502,000.00 
mort ee no veported exports of Lepanto Cons. Copper 1,757.5 553,500.00 1,877.0 517,400.00 
3 Cia Minera de 
5 oh Pali nt bw sae ee Filipinas Manganese 172.0 6,880.00 123.0 4,920.00 
rte In addition it i>. know that he pea epi) ee aoe ahaa eee ODD 
= 2A wauoe te ant bee “tes ea Pigs Palawan Mang. Manganese 640.0 22,400.00 640.0 22,400.00 
ois va eh Fee bs Ss) “ British-Am. Eng. Manganese 1,200.0 48,000.00 1,200.0 48,000.00 
ee penta’ jcerisect kai ot Phil. Iron Mines Iron 14,586.0 204,204.00 — ae 
either the Philippines oF Me Yor. ps Luzon Steve: setanvrewes aes pee eee ae 
Totals 1,543,200.00 1,343,414.06 


(2) FOREIGN TRADE BY NATIONALITY OF TRADER 
Exports (Dom. 

Nationality Total Trade Imports Re-exports) Domestic Re-exports 
ea ee a al a eae 
ePObA eas Se. 20) 1,774,819,524 1,136,409,068 638,410,456 594,644,435 43,766,021 
STDS A ISS ERIS ae saith AS le AAI tii oe el i og lad ida ae 
American 659,983,109 319,219,012 340,764,097 321,678,796 19,085,301 
Chinese”... ....+ 541,322,558 437,799,594 103,522,964 100,399,540 3,123,424 
Filipino 4... 383,740,919 259,501,708 124,239,211 108,320,273 15,918,938 
RRUO LST a acai cs 73,777,645 50,037,898 23,739,747 22,426,342 1,313,405 
Mpanish, ances > 36,603,780 8,046,964 28,556,816 28,422,915 133,901 
SSS Soa feninitan. 6 27,274,004 27,031,392 242,612 201,420 41,192 
UOGTAR, ocr coe + 13,784,970 13,487,028 297,942 102,978 194,964 
BTEICK | cahivs. os 8,449,226 2,582,116 5,867,110 4,558,073 1,309,037 
Manish). o:....2a 7,447,981 1,049,998 6,397,983 6,397,683 300 

Syrian. sale: 6,944,327 6,658,536 285,791 285,791 — 
Panaman 6,087,984 6,064, 920 23,064 22,139 925 
PALO day. 6: Ss. as 3,220,182 483, 830 2,736,352 509,850 2,226,502 
Swedish ...... 1,671,714 1,663, 230 8,484 2,884 5,600 

Cermany ois 25: 1,175,354 142,212 1,033,142 1,033,142 — 
Argentinian 1,064,051 851,168 212,883 Pa Wily leeas) 1,160 

MUICKIST 6 ceisecis: « 676,620 676,620 _ — — 
Dutch-Malayan 354,305 262,586 91,719 —_— 91,719 
Siamese ...... 274,072 170 273,902 — 273,902 

afiys ith 235,684 235, 684 — _ —_ 


Belgian 


(3) TEN be EXPORTS IN 
8 


Country of 1 

destination Quantity Value 
1. Copra— 

Total—Kilo. . 586,993,362 309,440,124 
United States .. 333,826,462 181,153,992 

Fancer ie ne; 62,510,851 30,031,385 
Polana’) @, dace 26,795,637 14,356,648 
AOA Ss .08, oe 28,208,887 13,940,473 
Denmark © ...%, 20,755,657 10,670,438 
Atal yi Weare sees 19,857,820 9,327,071 
Canada sits 15,717,416 8,954,540 
Germany 17,998,440 8,918,525 
Avistria: es 10,160,005 5,864,256 
Netherlands 8,260,094 4,537,053 
Other Countries 42,802,093 21,645,743 
2. Abaca, unmanufactured— 

Total—Bale . 592,837 60,294,087 
United States ., 267,344 30,377,821 
Japan Ve ak 127,489 11,548,370 
Great Britain .. 62,660 5,031,115 
Denmark ..... 23,180 2,317,192 
Norway ...... 19,871 2,283,432 
Germany ...... 18,896 1,903,641 
Belgium ...... 14,655 1,415,023 
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Country of 1948 

destination Quantity 
Canada. ona. 6,497 
Hongkong 8,243 
France 4 ..ic. 8,642 
Other countries 35,360 


3. Dessicated coconut— 
Total—Kilo. 61,432,545 
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French E. Indies 


United States .. 60,058,156 


Canada ...... 1,192,778 
Norway. ...... 92,519 
PAAQAM on atin 62,091 
Belgium »:.. <<. 27,001 
Norway ...... —_ 


4. Sugar, centrifugal— 
Total—Kilo. . 216,770,574 


Total exports 
TEN PRINCIPAL IMPORTS IN 
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manufactures 


United States . 216,770,008 


Frances... 45 506 
Netherlands ... 60 
await ......, _ 


5. Coconut oil (Inedible and edible)— 


Total—Kilo. . 47,278,774 


United States .. 44,485,582 
TGA es eee ee 1,412,544 
British Africa .. 590,047 
Venezuela .... 400,000 


AUstag ey osc 125,060 
British W. Indies 111,100 
ARAN OS se 52,991 
1 Uh by OR ae 53,987 
SAWANT eee sain 18,924 
GANT cies sean. 15,602 
Other countries 13,037 
6. Embroideries— 
LOA ees ,.., = 


United Stafes _. — 


Guant= estan. = 
Panama Canal 

ZORE Ts alee ee Rape 
Australia sae — 
Denmark ...... — 


7, Pineapples (Canned)— 
Total—Kilo, . 15,339,787 


Uritied States .. 15,339,787 
8. Copra Meal or Cake— 
Total—Kilo. . 53,670,638 


Denmark ..... 18,029,905 
Sweden ....... 15,681,133 
United States .. 14,147,009 
Netherlands... 4,971,870 


Belgium ...... 485,030 
Livi tateYem eae 254,000 
Ava mera ace, 101,600 
French Africa 9) 
Norway ..... -—— 
Finland ..... —_ 
Other countries — 


9. Chromite— 
Total—Kilo, . 241,979,841 


United States .. 220,310,141 
Great Britain .. 20,044,000 


SADA prs sere : 1,625,600 
Belgiunie 2." 100 
10. Rope— 

Total—Kilo. . 3,862,251 
Malaya - ee 868,920 
United States .. 697,445 
Dutch E. Indies 613,776 
Gaile se sek rah 261,288 
Hongkong... 228,498 


British Africa .. 157,306 


United States 


Great Britain |.11001 117° 


Czechoslovakia 
Other Countries 


Rayon and other synthetic te.rtiles 


United States 


Other Countries 
Grains and preparations 


Great Britain 


Other Countries 
Mineral oils (Petroleum p 


Dutch East Indies . 
United States .. 
British East Ind'es 


Great Britain 


United States 
Great Britain 


Country of 


Origin 


6. Iron and steel and manufactures 


TOLL sa... tachecsraiinn alters 


LEG ee Aa tins a eentare ete 
Greap Britains... “acs eae 
Japanese... ese SVs 
Hongicong: ae aes. Mates ol 
Swedeurcstinagesens uae eae 


7. Tobacco and manufactures 


Totalnsy .hiaie is ieee 


United k Stated <ck sinieteo sans 
CAMAGa.  GeWictvis, nie Milebteae 
Hongkong Yio seen Seas: aoe 
Great. Britain cian: derane 
Chinisic resin. Ge: sagas Ss 
Sigiite nteni: GER becsiis- =a 


8. Dairy products 
FLO LATO. Rate hair. csts, eons arr 


United Statest*s. .. atu. 
SWHZELIANG! «acco. cra eae 
Netherlands "oi. 5.050%. 

Aitstralia steeeii. oes eres eo 
Deniriark® seca. yo std 


Canadas Seehersaset. 
Ttaly Gai eee ees we 


Argentina’). Fawn. aes 
Other Countries ........ 


9, Paper and manufactures 


POtal” |.is-acia esi aerate 


10. Machinery, machines 


ercept agricultural and electrical 


Vota aetnnn e atneiars eee 


UWrited] States. otou. wcmico he 
Great Britany. =... sess es 
GWanads Weert: shauna 
Switzerland= ee. 5 weet el 
Bweden 7 vee ee ae 
Hawa Paea tee otras a: 
Australian’ ss we eo ean 
Belsiwn Piste e eats 
Chia. Prec. ee maa ee 
Vaparnke’.. a eee ke 


Other Countries ...... ~ 


Other WUPOLES A. hose essere > ol» 
Total Gmportss oc os name 


homie eee 


1943 
Quantity 


1,136,409,068 


1949 
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Ecoromic Situation in South Korea 


Food and Agriculture 
At the end of February the 1948--49 


rice-collection program of the Re- 
public of Korea (which has actual 
control over the Korean peninsula 


south of 38° N.. established in August 


1948) was prematurely terminated 
when the National Assembly passed 
a resolution to outlaw - compulsory 


grain purchase. In contrast to a suc- 
cessful 1947—48  rice-collection _pro- 
gram of 750,000 metric tons against a 
goal of 773,400 tons, the collection 
program for 1948—49 at the end of 
February amounted to only 542483 
tons against a goal of 1,125,000 tons. 
Whereas collections in 1947—48 were 
almost 97 percent of the established 
goal, in 1948—49 they amounted to 
enly a little more than 48 percent of 
the goal, despite exceptionaily good 
production. 


With limited stocks of grains on 
hand in February and 442.238 tons of 
grains avallable for distribution dur- 
ing the remainder of the ration year, 
it was necessary for the Government 
tc reduce the ration from 3 hops 
(about 1 pound) per person per day 
tu 2% ‘hops per day for the rationee 
population of 7,058,000. (The Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Korea, in 
his statement in late March on the 
Government’s food position. indicated 
that the ration rolls would be drasti- 
cally reduced to 2.892.000 beginning 
April 1.) 


Industrial Production 


Industrial production of Southern 
Korea in January showed little, if 
any, improvement over levels attain- 
ed at the end of 1948. Power, which 
has been cut off from Northern Korea 
since May 1948, remains an adverse 
tactor in much of the factory  pro- 
duction. 

Tn January 1949, cotton yarn pro- 
duced in major plants totaled 499 
metric tons as compared with 439 
tons in December 1948. The January 
cotton-cloth production of 1.900,000 
square yards, however. was lower 
than that of any month jn the last 
quarter of 1948. Machine-made-paper 
output showed some improvement, 
rising to 219 metric tons in January 
from 195 tons in December. Nail pro- 
cuction in January 1949 reached a 
level greater than that of any month 
in. 1948. Coal-briquet production in 
January, on the other hand. declined 
to 2,584 metric tons, as compared 
with 3,410 tens in December and a 
monthly average of 6,394 tons in 1948. 

The output of rubber products in- 
creased slightly in January 1949 over 
the monthly averages for tha year 
1948—rice rollers produced numbered 
5,777 pairs as ‘compared with last 
vear's monthly average of 4,293: bicv- 
cle-tire production increased to 11,495 
pairs from a 1948 monthly average 
of 9,242 pairs; and rubber-shoe pro- 
duction showed an increase tc 1,935,- 
&63 pairs from an average of 1,890,709 
pairs per month in 1948. Oniy truck- 
tire production declined—755 tires as 
‘compared with a monthly average of 
828 in 2948. 


Mineral Production 

Southern Korea’s production of an- 
thracite coal, which amounted to 
47,525 metric tons in December 1948, 
fell to 38,283 tons in January 1949. 
Production of Hgnite in January 1949 


fell to 17,695 metric tons froma 
December production of 8,580 tons, 
but the January figure compares 


well with the 1948 
production of 5,667 tons. In addition 
to the coal production cited above. 
anthracite mined at Yongwol and 
used exclusively by the Yongwol 
Thermal Power Plant, is reported at 
23,469 tons for February 1949, an in- 
crease from a monthly average of 
12,632 tons in 1948. 

In an effort to make the  econo- 
mically important coal industry self- 
sustaining, the Government increased 
coal prices in February for Korean 
anthracite from 2,700 won to 6,500 
won per metric ton, and for briquets 
from 3,500 to 8,000 won per ton. Prices 
of Japanese bituminous coal, of which 
southern Korea imports large amounts 
to supplement its low _ production, 
were raised from 3,000 to 7,600 won 
at shipside and from 4.000 to 8,000 
won delivered. The nrices of Korean 
lignite remained wnchanged at 2.509 
won per metric ton. (No commercial 
exchange rate has as yet been 
established for the Korean won. A 
military conversion rate of 450 
Korean won to 1 United States dollar 
was established in early October 
1948.) 


Although production data of other 
minerals are not available for early 
1949, production during 1948 is re- 
ported for tungsten, copper. gold, and 
silver. Tungsten production in 1948 
totaled 746.6 metric tons of metal 
content, or a monthly average of 62.2 
tons, a considerable increase over 
1947 output of 46.6 tons per month 
for the period May to December 1947. 
Copper produced during 1948 amount- 
ed to 66.3 metric tons metal content 
of ore and 514 metric tons metal con- 
tent of electrolytic grade. Gold and 
silver production. which fluctuated 
widely during the year, averaged 8.98 
and 99.8 kilograms of metal content 
per month, respectively. 

Newsprint 

Production of newsprint in South- 
ern Korea’s only newsprint mill at 
Kunsan amounted to 803 metric tons 
ir 1948 (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
—the theoretical capacity is 590 to 
630 tongs per month. Production was 
limited because of the lack of electri- 
cal energy and imported sulfite pulp. 

Imvorts of newsprint totaled 1,998 
tons, of which 1,048 tons came from 
the United States, 650 tons from Hong- 
kong, and 300 tons from Sweden. Of 
the 2.801 tons of newsprint available 
fore use in 1948,-a considerable por- 
tion was allocated to the Ministry of 
Education for the publication of text- 
books, and io the United States In- 
formation Service for use in carrying 
out its mission in Korea. Goede 

The situation in the newsprint In- 
dustry in 1949 apvears considerably 
better than it was in 1948. Sulfite 
pulp in 1948 was obtained entirely 


monthly average 


from Northern Korea by barter. The 
Northern Korean sulfite pulp was of 
such poor quality that it was neces- 
sary to use as high a ratio of sulfite 
t> mechanical pulp as 70 percent to 
manufacture newsprint. Until 1949, 
ne sulfite pulp had been imported 
from the United States: however, in 
January and February 6,000 tons of 


sulfite pulp was obtained from that 
source. 
With this pulp, the Kunsan mill 


has been able to produce good-quality 
newsprint, using a mix with less_ 
than 30 percent of the imported pulp. 
It is believed that this proportion 
soon may be cut to 22% percent. The 


mill produces its own mechanical 
pulp. Despite difficulty resulting 
from a_shortage of felts, production 


of newsprint in January and February 
amounted to 287 tons. 


Currensy 

Currency circulation in southern 
Korea declined in January and Feb- 
ruary J949, notes outstanding drop- 


ping to 4),800,000,00G won at the end 
of February from 42,700,090,000 won 
on the first of the month. This de 
cline in eurrency circulation in early 
1949 is in contrast to the increase dur- 
ing 1948 from 33,400,000,000 in January 
to 43,400,000,000 at the end of Decem- 
ber and with the large rate of in- 
crease in 1947 when the clircula- 
tion rose from 18,300,000,000 to 33,400,- 
000,000. The declining rate of increase 
in 1948 and the absolute decrease in 
1549 is attributed to the failure of the 


rice-collection program and to the 
rapid sale of stocks collected. 
Financial Situation 

South Korea’s deficit, which has 


increased steadily since August 1945, 
reached 26.2 billion won on Septem- 
ber 30, 1948. At the same time, the 
ratio of revenue to expenditure also 
increased; by the end of March 1947 
revenue amounted to about 30 per 
cent of expenditure, in 1947—48 to 69 
per cent, and in 1948—49 to 60 per 
cent. The deficits were met by over- 
drafts on the Bank of Chosen. The 
Military Government has attempted 
to correct the situation by cutting 
expenditures for certain agencies and 
by revising the tax structure, but 
without success. (Exchange rate is 
about 450 won to one U.S. dollar.) 


Currency circulation reached  un- 
precedented heights as occupation 
payments and loans rose_ sharply. 


From 8.6 billion won on September 
30, 1945, the circulation increased to 
40.3 billion on November 30, 1948. 
Attempts at stabilisation have proved 


generally ineffective. Price con- 
trols failed because the short sup- 
ply of manufactured goods made 


rationing impracticable. The Govern- 
ment is now planning to place price 
ceilings on 46 essential commodities. 

The Government account in the 
Korean Foreign Exchange Bank at 
the end cf Novembher 1948 amounted 
to US$2 million and 272,000 Hong- 
kong dollars, with an additional re- 
serve account of US$23.6 million in 
payment for occupation costs. The 
Government is operating without any 
gold reserve. 
Foreign Trade 

Korea had no foreign-trade transac- 
tions on a Government-to-Government 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL 
MARKETS 


Hongkong Clearings 

The total amount passed through the 
Hongkong Bankers’ Clearing-House for 
the month of May amounted to 
$1,207,078,664. 

This unprecedented amount was 
not so much a reflection of the high 
level of business activity during May 
but of the financial instability ex- 
perienced in that month when  con- 
siderable capital flight, a consequence 
of the locat Government’s ill-advised 
gold ban and of stimulated apprehen- 
sions about the future of the Colony, 
was upsetting commodity and financial 
markets. During the current year 
clearing figures were on the average 
$800 million per month reflecting the 
continued expansion of imports & ex- 
ports, industrial activity, active gold 
and financial markets and real estate 
transactions. The stock and_ share 
market this year was, as far as total 
financial transactions in the Colony 
are concerned, of relatively small im- 
portance. In May, however, share 
business experienced a boom and its 
record turnover for the current year 
was, to some extent, caused by 
the confidence crisis in the local dol- 
lar. 

Compared with April clearing figures 
the May total amounted to an increase 
of 45.57%, and against May 1948 the 
present figure shows a 78.28% increase. 
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level with the United States or Hong- 
kong in either January or February 
of 1949. There were, however, some 
shipments made to Japan—one of 
amorphous graphite in January valued 
at US$133,105 and two in February 
(graphite and kaolin) valued at $108.- 
850. Most of Korea’s postwar inter- 
national trade has been on a Govern- 
ment-to-Government level with almost 
all of its imports, financed with United 
States appropriated funds, coming 
from the United States and Asiatic 
countries. The United States dollar 
value of government imports under 
this program, including military stock 
transfers and imports from Japan un- 
der open account, and Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commission transactions, were as 
follows: 1945 US$4,934,206; 1946 $49- 
495,614; 1947, $190,853,341; and 1948, 
$189,038,263. Korean exports on a 
Government level in 1948 and 1947 
amouned to $8,864,725 and $4,996,457. 
Total imports into Korea through 
private commercial channels during 
January 1949 totaled 857,000,000 won 
and consisted principally of cotton 
yarn and thread, raw rubber, and 
newsprint. This compares with 8,774.- 
603,000 won for the year 1948 (a 
monthly average of 732,216,000) and 
2,088,125,000 won for 1947 (a monthly 
average of 174,010,000). Private ex- 
ports, on the other hand, were valued 
at 758,000,000 won during January 
and consisted mostly of marine pro- 
ducts. In 1948 and 1947 private ex- 
ports were valued at 5,978,611,000 won 
(a monthly average of 498,218,000) and 
1,111,133,000 won .(an average of 
92,594,000 per month), respectively. 
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The first five months of this year 
against the same period of 1948 show 
an increase of 27.79%. 

While trade has been buoyant and 
imports reached the highest figure in 
the Colony’s history, and while share 
market transactions as well as land 
and house sales noticeably improved 
over the month of April, the increase 
in May, by & large, is accounted for by 
capital transactions in connection with 


the deterioration of the HK$ open 
market exchange rates. Many local 
depositors used part or all of their 


funds to invest in gold and US$ while 
the arbitrage, transferring local funds 
to London and offering TT New York 
to local investors and gold importers, 
also contributed strongly to the high 
clearing-house total. The real extent 
of the capital flight in May cannot be 
gauged from the clearings for that 
month but the increase in May over 
April of approx. $370 million offers 
some indication. Only those amounts, 
in cheques, which go through the ac- 
counts of two banks are entered into 
the clearing-house total; with the pro- 
minent part played in the Colony’s 
financial life by the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corp. (with which 
institution most firms keep accounts) 
very considerable amounts involved in 
commercial and other transactions 
never appear in the monthly clearing 
figures. One may however conser- 
vatively estimate that in May at least 
$400 to 500 million were invested, as 
a hedge against HK$ depreciation, in 
gold and US$. 


Clearings for first five months 
of 1949:— 


, Amounts passed through the clear- 


ing :— 
1948 1949 

January 690,869,863 822,578,268 
February 624,267,531 755,368,765 
March 780.180,420 891,308,578 
April 753,367,765 829,170,394 
May 677,060,291  1,207,078,664 
First five 

months 


3,525,745,870 4,505,504,669 


Highest & lowest clearing totals in 
1948 and 1947 (in millions of HK$):— 


Highest: 
1948 1947 
December 789.9 May 642.9 
Lowest: 
October 600.3 January 442.0 


Hongkong Bankers’ Clearing-house 
figures for 1948 and 1947:— 


1948 1947 
January .. $690,869,863 $442,070,008 
February 624,267,531 460,807,509 
March J5.<5 5: 780,180,420 464,164,534 
AVY gcse 753,367,765 541,751,540 
ING yiterest.- se 677,060,291 642,913,034 
June ...... 667,992,698 500,954,782 
SELLY pee 656,716,034 628,312,553 
August 667,791,274 548,873,308 
September 667,270,511 633,493,709 
October 600,305,004 611,565.018 
November 691,936,252 512,126.354 
December 789,906,067 608,011,824 
Total:— $8,267,663,710 $6,595,044,175 


Share Market Turnover 

The highest turnover on the Hong- 
kong Stock & Share market in 1949 
occurred in the last week of May with 
5% million, Turnover figures for the 
first five months of the current year 
(in millions of HK$):— 


January 734, February 6, March 84. 
April 64%, May 15%. 


Total for first five months:— 
$44 million. 


* * * ad 


Hongkong Public Finance 


For the fiscal year April 1948 to 
March 1949 the estimates provided: 
$151.4 million revenue, $150.2 m. ex-- 
penditure, resulting in an estimated 
revenue balance of $1.2 m. The actual 
revenue and expenditure for the first 
eleven months of the last fiscal year, 
as at 28th February 1949, show the 
following results: $175,191,482 re- 
venue, $140,710,487 expenditure, a re- 
venue balance of $34,480,995... (In the 
fiscal year 1947/48 the comparative 
results, for 11 months, were $136,271,- 
043 revenue, $93,898,803 expenditure, 
a balance of $42,372,240). 


To the revenue balance of $34,480,- 
995 as at February 1949 must be add- 
ed the balance carried forward at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1948/49 which 
was $37,063,396, thus resulting in a 
surplus of Government of $71,544,391. 


It can be presumed that at the end 
of March 1949, the revenue balance 
will amount to over $45 million or a 
total surplus of about $82 million. The 
record figures for revenue and ex- 
penditure reflect the high degree of 
prosperity which Hongkong enjoyed 
during the fiscal year 1948/49. at 
revenue fdr the current fiscal year has 


remained buoyant, in spite of some 
anticipations to the contrary, is now 
being unofficially confirmed. With a 


possible revenue balance of $82 mil- 
lion at the start of the fiscal year (April 
1949) the community can look with 
confidence into the future. 


The Government Rehabilitation Loan 
statement for the period ending 28th 
February 1949 shows that of total 
funds allocated ($150 million), an 
amcunt of $80,940,115 has so far been 
expended. The first portion of the 
Loan in the amount of $50 million has 
been floated and fully subscribed at 
the beginning of 1948, and $100 m. 
remain to be floated in the future. 
Government was able to defray ex- 
penditure under previsions of the Re- 
habilitation Loan trom its current re- 
venue balance plus the floating 
balances from the Government trade 
accounts (under management of Sup- 
plies & Distribution Dept.). The 
amount which Government has ad-- 
vanced, pending the raising of the re- 
mainder of the Loan until end of last 
February was: $30.9- million: 


1949 
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Hongkong Gevernment Note Issue 


The bank note circulation of the 3 
note issuing private banks in Hong- 
kong amounted to $881 million as at 
the end of April (vide our issue of 
June 1, p. 680). The circulation of 
Hongkong Government $1 notes and 
subsidiary notes (1, 2, 5 and 10 cents) 
and 10-cent coins cannot be accurately 
stated as considerable amounts of 
especially the subsidiary notes have 
been destroyed or otherwise disap- 
peared. The total Government. cur- 
rency fund, as at February 28, 1949, 
amounted to $26 million, viz.: Note 
security fund $18,140,924, Subsidiary 
note security fund $5,294,010, Nickel 
coinage security fund $1,875,361, and 
coinage security fund (1949) $750,000. 

During recent months the import of 
10-cent coins, from the Royal Mint, 
London, has increased so that current 
local demand for these coins has been 
well met in spite of large re-export of 
these coins to Kwangtung. The even- 
tual withdrawal of all subsidiary notes 
from circulation has been decided. 
(Apart from Government issued $1 
notes, there are also $1 notes in cir- 
culation which have been issued by 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp.). 


Industrial Gold Markets 


Highest and lowest rates of indus- 
trial gold (.900 fine) in the local mar- 
ket were last week $400.00-$368.00 per 
Hongping tael (adjusted to .99 fine 
$440.00-$404.80, corresponding to cross 
rates of $57%, high, 5414, low). 

Official and Unofficial rates of In- 
dustrial Gold in and outside the Ev- 
change: 

Monday, June 13:—Opening 3738 
High 398 Low 377 Closing 389. Change 
over favoured sellers 57 HK. cents per 
tael per day. During the week, the 
change over remained in favour of 
sellers, 

Tuesday, June 14:—Opening 389 
High 400 Low 387 Closing 391. Change 
over 59 cents. 

Wednesday, June 15:—Holiday. Elec- 
tion Day in the Exchange. No rate 
quoted in and outside the Exchange. 

Thursday, June 16:—Opening 393 
High 393 Low 375 Closing 375. Change 
over 59 cents. 

Friday, June 17:—Opening 372 High 
382% Low 368 Closing 37714. Change 
over 56 cents. 

Saturday, June 18:—Opening 377 
High 381% Low 37615 Closing 377%. 
Change over 35 cents. Unofficial busi- 
ness transacted at 377 in the afternoon. 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES OF H.K. EXCHANGE BANKS ASSOCIATION 
(In force 25th May, 1949.) 
i ee ee Se 


Sterling Maximum Selling Minimum Buying 
1/2 13/16 1/2 29/32 va i 
1/2 15/16 O.D. 
1/2 31/32 30 d/s 
1/3 60—90 d/s 
df 3 S732 120 d’s 
Sterling 1/2 13/16 1/3 O.D. if under L/Credit 
(East & South 1/3 1/16 O.D. without L/Credit 
Africa) 1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
(West Africa & | 1/2 13/16 1/3 3/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 
West Indies) 1/3 1/4 O.D. without L Credit 
1/32nd up every 30 d/s 
Rupees (India) | 82 1/4 83 1/4 TT: 
SS eml /2 O.D. 
83 5/8 7& 30d s 
83 3/4 60 d/s 
83 = 7/8 90 d/s 
Rupees (Ran-|82 1/4 All buying rates e 
goon) 3/16th higher than India. 
Rupees (Aden) |82 1/4 83 «67/8 O.D. if under L/Credit 
84 O.D. without L/Credit 
84 1/2 30 d/s & 60 d,s 
Malayan dollar |52 9/16 53 3/16 -T.T. & O.D. 
ol a hoes 53 5/16 30 and 60 d's 
U.S. a a|24 3/4 20 ALG pil We ‘ 
a aS $ 25 1/8  #OD—=30 dis 
25 3/16 60—90 d/s 
Australia 1/6 3/8 1/6 13/16 et yk 
1/6 7/8 O/d 
New Zealand 1/2 13/16 1/3 1/16 TT) 
L/3" 7B O.D. 


}'.3.:—No penalty to be exacted on forward sales except for sales on 
Australia which should be governed by the rates quoted by Australian 


Correspondent Banks. 
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Tradings, Positions Overbought and/ 
or Oversold, and Cash Turnover:— 

During the week under review, rates 
fluctuated narrower, tradings and posi- 
tions taken reduced but cash turnover 
increased, in comparison with those of 
week before. Official tradings in the 
week about 112,000 taels, or an average 
of 22,400 taels per day. Positions left 
open estimated about 102,000 taels per 
day, in which over 70% were oversold 
by gold importers, some by the Swatow 
operators and Cantonese operators 
were the remaining oversold specula- 
tors; Shanghai operators took in the 
majority overbought positions, with 
some local speculators on their side. 
Interest hedging forward operators, 
calculated the high change over rate 
and expecting a safer market, were 
more willing to keep cash bars with 
their idle funds and oversold in posi- 
tions for cover, thus obtained interest 
of about 5% per month for their capi- 
tal. 

Total cash bars turned over report- 
ed over 35,000 taels. 

Imports, Evports, Stocks, 
and Actual Consumption :— 

During the week under review, im- 
ports from Macao estimated 32,000 
taels. (Nothing from Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines). Exports were 
confined to Swatow and were report- 
ed about 2,500 taels. With imports con- 
tinued and exports limited, the stocks 
here, available for deliveries but 
hoard not included, again increased 
and conservatively are estimated over 
150,000 taels. Hoarders were more 
than satisfied, but few unloaded. About 
29,000 taels changed hands by interest 
hedging forward operators. For actual 
ornamental consumptions, local gold- 
smiths melted down about 3,500 taels. 

Sudden rumour of the possible de- 
valuation of the Pound Sterling stimu- 
lated the bulls, especially the Shang- 
hai operators during the .early part of 
the week, but as usual, quietened down 
again shortly. The trend of the mar- 


Hoardings 


ket should be termed as_ uncertain. 
With increased stocks, high change 
over rates, and profitable contracted 


imports, rates should turn lower, but 
speculators were careful having still to 
digest their recent lessons, and few 
were willing to take long term over- 
sold positions. Shanghai _ operators 
were grouping to take overbought posi- 
tions and raised funds to take deli- 
veries of as many cash bars as possible 
hoping against hope that the Pound 
Sterling may be devalued in the near 
future, and praying for quicker ad- 
vance to the South by the People’s 
armies. 


Hongkong Gold & Silver Exchange 
Society 


The annual generai meeting was 
held last week (June 15) when the new 
officials of the board were elected. Last 
year’s chairman, Mr. Ho _ Sin-hang 
(Hang Seng Bank, the principal gold 
dealer in Hongkong) only managed to 
secure the last seat of the new mem- 
bers of the Supervisory Committee (67 
votes out of a total of 197). Mr. Ho’s 
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position in the Exchange was regarded 
as weakened after he ordered the tem- 
porary closure of the Exchange two 
weeks ago and the liquidation of posi- 
tions at $470, an action which was re- 
sented by many native bankers and 
speculators though it might have 
averted, at that time, a financial crisis 
of several bullion dealers and bankers 

The new executive committee con- 
sists of Mr. Tung Chung-wai, manag- 
ing director of the Dao Heng Bank, as 
Chairman succeeding Mr. Ho Sin-hang 
of the Hang Seng Bank. Mr. Pun Pok- 
man of Cheuk Kee Native Bank: Vice- 
Chairman. The following native banks 
were elected treasurers:—Lai Chuen. 
On Tai, Fat Cheong and Hang Shing: 
members of the Committee: Tai Sang, 
Kwong On, Wing Hang, Ying Shun, 
Mow Cheong, Tin Kat, Shun Hang, 
Man Fat, Wing Lung, Wing Ming and 
Choy Kee; Supervisory Committee: Po 
Tak, Kung Sun, Wing Kee and Hang 
Seng. i 


US$ Market 


Highest & lowest rates of last week 
per US$ 100: notes HK$ 639—614; DD 
631—608; TT 633—610, corresponding 
to cross rates, at the parity, of USS 
2.527—2.623. 

Overseas. crossrates ranged from 
2.80 to 2.90: New York quoted for area 
account sterling around 2.80 to 2.88. 
and three months forward TT London 


from US$3.95 to 3.96 indicaiing con- 
tinued weakness. 
There is much pressure among 


financial circles in New York which 
have the backing of important political 
groups in Washington though not the 
President’s to persuade Britain to 
devalue sterling but all these attempts 
have had no effect on the British 
Treasury. No devaluation—that is the 
pelicy of London which finds staunch 
support among the Conservative Party 
just as well as among Labour, The 
interference or. attempted interference 
by American bankers and their political 
associates in the economic life of 
Rritain should receive public repudia- 
tion—on both sides of the Atlantic. 
US notes were in ample supply but 
demand was still high as a result of 
further strong buying by certain 
Chinese circles which, it was reported 
in the market, were connected with the 


$3.65—3.75). 
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ed notes; Canton no longer absorbed 
US exchange as confidence in the 
HK$ has quietly returned. Gold im- 
porters were active buvers but few 
forward contracts were eitered into, 
the general expectation being that 
lower rates will ensue within a few 
weeks. South China gold requirements 
have been well filled, stocks are very 
large, imports are on their way and a 


stagnant situation may soon cause a 
slump in the gold market: thus near 
future demand for TT New York will 


be on the downgrade and the balance 
between supply and demand should re- 


sult in a decline of the currently jn- 
flatec open market USS rate. 
Unofficial Exchange Rates 

Bank of England notes, highest & 


lowest, HK$ 16.90—16.70, against New 
York’s quoting USS 3.03—3.05. Aus- 
tralian pound § 14 to 14.30. New Zea- 
land pound $ 151%. Canadian dollar 
netes $ 5.70—5.85, DD trom 4.50 to 5 
(in New York one Canadian dollar 
quoted around USS 0.9534). 

Indian rupees $ 1.16 to 1.1614. 
Burmese rupees improved very much 
from a recent low of .68 to last week 
$ .77 to .89. Ceylon rupees §$ 1.01. 
Malayan dollar from $ 1.84 to 1.85. 
Philippine pesos S$ 2.98 to 3.07. 


Piastre, spot and forward, recorded 
heavy business, rates from $ 11.85 to 
32.40 per 100 piastres. Nica guilders 
from $ 37.20 to 38.10 (Bank of Java 
guilder notes slightly weaker from 
Siamese baht note $25.20 
10 251% (small denomination notes at 
$ 24.50 per 100 baht). Macao patacas, 
for which there is hardly any market 
in Hongkong, at $ 1.38. 


Silver Market 


Highest and lowest prices of Bat 
Silver quoted were HK$4.30-4.30 per 
tael, Hongkong and Mexican Dollar 
Coins 3.80-3.80 per coin, Chinese Dollar 
5.20-4.90 per coin, and Twenty-cents 
coins 3.50-3.50 per five coins. 

Bar silver and Hongkong and Mexi- 
can Dollar coins were little traded as 
the stocks here were practically nil. It 
was reported that some silver bars and 
coins were imported from England and 
Australia, for the use of the Chinese 
Government to mint coins, but these 
were not confirmed. Chinese Dollar 


Kuomintang and the Canton-Takao coins fluctuated in line with those in 
government. Amoy merchants unload- Canton, for tradings there were in- 
HONGKONG OPEN MARKET RATES 
per S$109 
Notes _ Drafts HE bs 
June High Low High Low High Low 
1G 3 i eee lly aa melee 0838) 6.19 6.21 6.13 6.25 6.16 
4 errs ae, Sate RE OO. 6.25 6.31 6.17 6.33 6.21 
TGs my ts = ee cee Ol OUL 6.22 6.24 6.14 6.26 6.16 
ie ee a ee ORO 6.14 6.18 6.08 6.19 6.10 
1Oyete ek eh tes ae ORLA 6.22 6.18 6.14 6.19 6.16 
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creasing. Daily tradings in Canton 
over 300,000 taels in weight, though all 
in coins. Local tradings of these coins 
estimated about 30,000 taeis in weight 
during the week. New arrivals. sold 
and profiteers bought and shipped them 
back to Canton, making a profit of 
about 2 to 4%. Imports and exports 
were confined to above figures only. 
Chinese Government in Canton con- 
tinued dumping onto the market large 
quantities of coins. Silver holders were 
more willing to turn into Hongkong 
currency and gold for be*‘er handling. 
With continuing dumping and less de- 
mand, the future value of silver may 
return to its true value very soon 

Overseas markets tinchanged with 
London spot and forward. nominally, 
at 4312d., and for actual business (curb 
market) 58-60d. New York: business 
done at 7115 cents per cz. 


Chinese Currency Markets 


The Bank of China, Shanghai, quoted 
dally exchange rates which were re-= 
garded as realistic by bankers and 
merchants. Financial stability is as 
yet not assured but with commodity 
>upplics for the people’s consumption 
plentiful at declining prices the foreign 
exchange market, and the gold black 
market, showed weakness. The People’s 
Bank dollar is gaining all-round. 


Bank of China official exchange 
sates for last week (in People’s Bank 
dollars):--US$ from 1650 to 1799, HKS 
from 26€0—280; £ from 4150—4500; 
Australian pound 3400: Indian rupees 
from 310—335: Malayan dollar 485— 
495; Swiss franc 415. Sterling crosses 
from US$ 2.50 to 2.60. HKS _ crosses 
from HK$ 607 to 642 ner US$ 100. 
Week’s closing rates were the lowest 
of the period under review. On the 
black market USS 1 (notes) fetched 
from PBS 1800 to 2000. 


Remittances from Hongkong to 
Tientsin and Shanghai continued +o 
increase, mainly for personal use and 
practically nothing for business. All 
business in Hongkong currency and 
through proper channels (officially al- 


lowed banks). Charges %4% for 
handling fees. Recipients in Shanghai 
convert into People’s Bank notes 


through the Bank of China there at 
daily official rates. Other remittance 
business was done through individuals, 
and quoted in gold, at the rate of 95 
in Hongkong to 100 in Shanghai. 


Remittances to Canton quoted in 
Hongkong currency and werein favour 
of Canton to the extent of about .2 to 
nG%, 


Remittances to Amoy and Swatow 
quotéd at about par throughout the 
week, but business limited owing to 
less trade and unsettled conditions. 


The issue of the sudsidiary silver 
coin notes in Canton by the provincial 
Bank of Kwangtung was without suc- 
cess, the public hesitated to accept 
them, and the circulation was very 
small. 
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Kwangtung Silver Dollar Subsidiary 
Notes, 


In the face of a state of financial 
chaos and confusion, the provincial 
Bank of Kwangtung, authorised by the 
Kwangtung Provincial Government. 
announced on June 6 the issuance of a 
local currency called ‘Silver Dollar 
Subsidiary Notes’ in denominations of 
1 ct., 5., 10., and 50 cts. The total 
amount of the issue is tentatively set 
at Silver $1 million, 

According to statements made both 
by Gen, Hsueh Yueh, Governor cf 
Kwangtung, and Tu Mei-ho, Gencral 
Manager of the Kwangtung Provincial 
Bank, the notes are issued only against 
the surrender of Sun Yat-sen silver 
dollars which coins automatically be- 


come the reserve and also against 
foreign exchange. An Issuance, Super- 
vision, and Control Committee has 


been established for that purpose. 
Although over a fortnight has elaps- 
ed since, only an amount of about silver 
$60,000 has been released. The notes 
so far issued are in 10 and 50 cts. 
denominations only. This shows that the 
people do not wish to be victimised 
again as was the case with the “Gold” 


Yuan. For the shopkeeper, small mer- 
chants, housewives and the retailers, 
such a subsidiary currency should 


prove to be a boon. After the scrap- 
ping of the ill-fated “Gold” Yuan, not 
by the Government but by the general 
public, HK$, silver coins of at least 
seven different mints, rice coupons and 
various metal coins became recognised 


tenders. However, the amounts of 
subsidiary coins In circulation or 
in the possession of the people 


were not enough to meet the demand 
of so largea city as Canton and Kwang- 
tung. The lack of subsidiary coins has 
caused much headache to the average 
oe in the carrying on of his daily 
Lie, 

To boost public confidence, the Can- 
ton authorities have repeatedly assur- 
ed that they will under no circum- 
stances resort to the printing presses 
in this case while immediate atten- 
dance is given to those who redeem 
their notes. That the authorities have 
not been successful is evidenced by 
the fast return of notes against coins. 
The Provincial authorities have decid- 
eo to collect all provincial and muni- 
cipal rates and taxes in silver $ notes 
as from July 1, which step should 
irduce some confidence in the pro- 
vince. 


Formosa Currency Reform 


The Government of Taiwan (For- 
mosa) decreed a currency reform on 
June 15 according to which the pre 
vious link with the Central Bank of 
China and its legal tender (‘gold” 
yuan) has been abandoned and a new 
link, this time with the US$, has been 
introduced. The Bank of Taiwan will 
issue new notes of various denomina- 
tions which are limited to Taiwen 
yuan 200 million; the link with the 
US$ is 5 Taiwan yuan to one USS. The 
Government of Taiwan has received 
from the Kuomintang, as a currency 
reserve’ fund, 800,000 ozs of gold which 
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Hongkong Stock & Share Market 


Last week’s business was devoid of 
any interest, prices drifted to lower 
levels and, but for one or two excep- 
tions, idle conditions prevailed in all 
sections. The performance of most 
local active shares was attuned to the 
tropical weather which Hongkong now 
experiences. With few energetic and 
resourceful buyers the market could 
not but yield ground everywhere and 
register fractional declines. However. 
there is a strong undercurrent of 
optimism and higher levels are antici- 
pated within a few weeks. 


& ® * * 
Sterling devaluation reports were 
discussed with much reserve; that 


these mostly American inspired reports 
are not taken seriously while, on the 
contrary, statements made by the Bri- 
tish Treasury are regarded as reliable 
(which oppose any devaluation of 
sterling) is borne out by the fact that 
share prices ruled weak. Should the 
market feel that a new Official sterling 
rate vis-a-vis the US$ was to be fixed 
the natural consequence would be 
heavier buying and subsequent appre- 


ciation of share quotations. If at all 
a new official sterling/dollar rate is to 
be found necessary — after the ter- 
mination of the E.R.P. deliveries — 
there will be sufficient time to consider 
the position then and take the precau.- 
tions which capital protection de- 
mands. It appears, however, altogether 
purposeless to start a new currency de- 
valuation run while basic faults in in- 
ternational economics are not simul- 
taneously corrected. 

We hold that the devaluation of 
sterling would have economically de- 
Jeterious effects and must be avoided; 
no cogent arguments for its adoption 
have been advanced but much loose 
thinking and writing has appeared in 
the press which has served no useful 
purpose. Apart from the moral issue 
involved in a currency revaluation — 
considering the savings of the people. 
which will suffer further diminution in 
purchasing power — the purported 
effect of a reduction in the Official 
sterling/dollar rate (say, to 3.20), viz. 
the increase by volume in exports, is 
more than offset by the equally | in- 
creased cost of imports. The position 


a a 


quantity was recently transferred from 
Shanghai to Taiwan. The _ official 
valuation of this gold is at US$44 mil- 
lion, thus one oz has an official value 
of US$55 (against 35 in countries 
which are members of the I.M.F.). Fur- 
thermore, the ‘Taiwan Government has 
received an amount of US$10 million 
for the purpose of establishing a Trade 
Equalisation Fund. The old _ issues 
will be recalled at the rate of 40,000 
old yuan to one new Taiwan yuan. 


FINANCIAL REPORT FROM 
FORMOSA 


(From our Formosan Correspondent) 


Financial Condition:— According to 
the Bank of Taiwan, the banknotes 
issued amounted to 670,871 million 
Taiwan Yen including 286,692 million 
Yen money orders at the end of April. 
Comparing with one month ago, cir- 
culation increased almost by 100%, 
while the price index rose about 70% 
in the same time. Though the currency 
circulation reached _an_ astronomical 
figure, in terms of US Dollar, it was 
no more than 4,470,247. (US Dollar 
on the black market quoted — about 
150,000 Yen at the end of April.) 


In accordance with the “gold deposit 
system” which was put into operation 
on May 20th, there have been many 
applicants. Depositors were 4,872, but 
except 106 who deposited 408 ounces 
of gold, all others deposited only cash 
of an equivalent of 13,198 ounces of 
gold. By this ingenious method, the 
Bank of Taiwan should be able to 
withdraw about 150 billion Taiwan 
Yen out of circulation in a month 
which is almost a quarter of the total 
of the currency. However, it seems 
impossible for the Formosan Govern- 
ment to refrain from issuing bank- 
notes, for it has no other financial re- 


sources to keep so many officials and 
refugee politicians. 

Gold and Foreign Currency Mar- 
ket:— In order to prevent the infil- 
tration of the Communists, the mili- 
tary governor Chen Cheng has closed 
the door of Formosa and severely con- 
trolled the immigration and emigration 
with the result that economic relations 
with outside are almost interrupted. 
The main reason for the recent com- 
parative stability of gold and foreign 
currency markets was caused by this 
policy. For example, the price of gold 
which was 14 million Taiwan Yen per 
tael on May 16th, rose no more than 
20% in the following two weeks, to 
17 million on May 2lst, 16.5 million 
on May 28th. Exchange rates:—US$ 
215,000 Yen, HK$ 31,500 Yen, on May 
16th, and 260,000 Yen per US$31,000 
Yen per HK$ on May 27th. 

High Cost of Living:— Wholesale 
price index in May was 81,884 (1937:1) 
which rose 71.25% over April and is 
more than 6,000 times above May 1948. 


Detailed indices :— 


March May 
Potal n.d dehy eh ee 30,130 81,884 
Staple Food ........ 36,584 72,262 
Clothes 44/4, Atenas ce 39,316 92,527 
Buel’ ¢55 note tures 29,278 90,503 
Metals pin mpncrghincys 30,388 49,773 
Building Material 35,363 93,563 


Among all commodities, the price 
rise of building material was most 
conspicuous because of the large-scale 
evacuation from the Continent. The 
evacuees were nearly one million in- 
cluding Nationalist soldiers. As a re 
sult, the housing problem has become 
most critical in these months. All 


primary schools have been closed to 


accommodate the Nationalist soldiers. 
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with regard fo £ has been adequately 
outlined by Sir Stafford Cripps an-l 
his decision, to maintain the present 
rate of sterling also in future, finds the 
support of the majority of people in 
Britain and overseas. 


The situation in Shanghai engages 
much attention here with, on the 
whole, favcurable reaction to develop- 
ments as reported up to now. One 1s 
inclined to credit the new military and 
civil authorities in Shanghai with a 
remarkable achievement, ie. the 
establishment of rather stable economic 
conditions in China’s most turbulent 
and parasitic city, and that during a 
period of continued civil war opera- 
tions. There was much anxiety re- 
cently about the supposed naval 
blockade or mining of the port of 
Shanghai but at the end of last week 
regular ocean shipping could be re- 
sumed as actually nothing was done 
by the Kuomintang to interfere with the 
trade of Shanghai. Another threat to 
eommunications is the repeated ap- 
pearance of KMT war planes over 
Shanghai’s airfields and so far civil 
air transport could not be resumed. 


The locally quoted British shares of 


Shanghai industries, dockyards and 
real estate companies have however 
found much interest among investors 


who are hopeful with regard to the 
economic progress of Shanghai. Trade 
with Shanghai will soon return to more 
normal conditions — the new regime 
appears very keen on facilitating it — 
and within another 3 to 4 months the 
whole of China proper may have pass- 
ed entirely under the control of th: 
Communist authorities so that full- 
scale resumption of business between 
‘China and foreign countries could be 
expected sometime in autumn. 


There will be a long period of “new 
democracy” in China with private en- 
terprise operating like in so-called 
capitalist countries and during this 
period Chinese and foreign business 
men will enjoy as before, the full fruits 
of their work and venture. The next 
stage in China’s_ social development, 
ie. progressive socialisation and even- 
tually, as the end of the dream of 
Paradise on earth, the classless commu- 
nity of angels, may be conveniently 
left, for worrying and planning, to the 
next generation. Business with China 
will be good for the duration of the 
_“new democratic” period — and that 
should suffice. The question of invest- 
ments in China, now as before, entails 
unusual risks and must be left to the 
good sense of those who dispose of 
capital. There may be very few 
financiers, we are quite sure, who will 
build with their own funds factories 
and other enterprises in the new China. 
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The question of Hongkong's security 
appears to have been temporarily for- 
gotten. During many weeks past it 
had been one of the favourite items of 
idle conversation and it has also form- 
ed a subject of profuse writing in the 
foreign press. But now this subject 
has become boring. Most local resi- 
dents are satisfied that the danger to 
Hongkong is too hypothetical as to 
warrant serious discussion, and at any 
rate the British authorities have taken 
adequate precautions to nip in the bud 
disorders which might be precipitated 
by irresponsible elements. That the 
Communist Party of China has no in- 
tention to become involved in any con- 
fect with Britain is obvious; common 
sense dictates a policy of conciliation. 
both in Peiping and in London. The 
vulnerability of China to foreign at- 
tacks has again been underlined by the 
recent naval blockade and mining 
scare in Shanghai; the national life can 
so easily be paralysed by a determined 
foreign attacker that the Chinese gov- 
ernment, of whatever political pigmen- 
tation, will never even consider any 
hostile action. 


The apprehensions about Hongkong 
were largely conjured up by overseas 
political and iournalistic circles who 
either had an ulterior (cold war) mo- 
tive in playing up the non-existent 
peril to Hongkong or they talked, 
wrote and acted in complete innocence 
and ignorance. Nevertheless, the com- 
munity here feels that its international 
importance has been duly acknow- 
ledged by the recent rash of publicity 
in British, American and other publica- 
tions. The unpleasant consequence of 
this publicity abroad was the unload- 
ing of Hongkong shares held by over- 
seas investors; it must be recalled that 
the slump in the local market would 
never have assumed the alarming pro- 
portions as last April if not persistent 
foreign selling had unnerved many 
local holders, including some of the 
most conservative type. 


= = * * 


Volume of Business:—Total sales re- 
ported amounted to 64,144 shares of an 
apprcximate value of $1144 million, an 
increase of $14 million compared with 
the preceding week. 


Price Index:—The Felix Ellis. aver- 
ages based on the closing prices of 12 
active representative local stocks closed 
at 127.53 for a net loss of .52 compar- 
ed with the close of the previous week. 
Day-by-day averages were:—June 17, 
128.60; June 14, 127.87; June 15, 127.91; 
June 16, 127.70; June 17, 127.53. 


High Low 
1: Si gaat See ete 155.82 123.88 
OBS terra .tis. «2. sary cage 148.68 134.05 
SG Cer re oa chs ents carn Leake 138.37 125.05 
Dividends:— 


The Directors of the Shanghai Loan 
and Investment Company Limited have 
declared a dividend of 20 cents a share 
for year ending December 3lst 1948. - 
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Business Done:— 


Hongkong Govt. Loans: Hongkong 
Government (1934 & 1940) 312% 
@ 101; (1948) 346% @ 101. 


Banks:—H.K. Banks @ 1620; Bank of 
East Asia @ 115, 114, 115. 


Insurance:—Cantons @ 350; Unions @ 
655, 660. 


Shipping:—Indo China: (Def.) 203, 
201, 200; (Pref.) 8942; Asia Nav. 
@ 95 cts. 

Docks & Godowns:—China Providents 
12%; Sh. Docks @ 1044, 1045; 
Wheelocks: @ 29, 2914. 


Hotels & Lands:—h‘ & S. Hotels: @ 
12, 1145, 114%, 11.30; HK. Lands 
@ 51, 51%; S’hai Lands @ 3.10. 
3:20, 3.55. 


Utilities: —-Hongkong Tramways @ 
6144, 17, 16.90, 16.70, 16.60; China 
Lights (Old) @ i3.20, 13.40, 13, 
13.10; (New) @ 9.40, 9.30; H.K. 
Electrics @ 3234, 33, 33%, 33, 33%, 
33; Telephones @ 21, 20%, 21, 
20%. 


Industrials: —Cements @ 22, 2214, 
22%, 22, 2214, 22%; H.K. Ropes @ 
1534. 


Stores:—Dairy Farm @ 34, 33, 34, 
23144; Watsons @ 44%; China Em- 
porium @ 9; Wing On @ 84, 82. 

Miscellaneous:—China Entertainments 


@ 18; H.K. Constructions (Old) @ 
3; Yangtzes @ 344. 


Cottons:—Ewo @ 8, 714. 
Rubbers:—Sungei Duris @ 12; Rubber 


Trust @ 2%, 3; S’hai Malays @ 
12; Repah @ 30 cts. 
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Gold Prices and 


In recent weeks the perennial sub- 
ject of gold has again been a topic of 
news, rumor, and controversy. Apart 
from recurring suggestions that the 
American gold price is too low and 
ought to be raised, the proposal has 
been made that the 1934 Gold Reserve 
Act be amended to permit the deve- 
lopment of a free gold market, on the 
assumption that American gold pro- 
ducers would be able to get a better 
price than the $35 an ounce offered by 
the Treasury. Bills to accomplish this 
are in the hopper in Washington. 

Legal barriers to internal trading in 
gold are down in many countries, and 
unregulated international traffic con- 
tinues around the fringes of controls 
set up by governments to prevent it. 
On the other hand, the Swiss are con- 
templating legislation which would 
permit the introduction of new 25 and 
50 franc gold coins for circulation at 
par with the paper currency. 

At the same time the discount on 
forward sterling quoted in the New 
York foreign exchange markets has 
widened, accompanied by discussions of 
a possible devaluation of the pound 
sterling and associated currencies 
against gold and the dollar. The end 
-of sellers’ markets for overpriced goods 
has made the foreign exchange markets 
wary of currency changes and it is an 
open secret that gold and foreign ex- 
change policies are under careful re- 
view in many capitals, in Europe and 
elsewhere. 


Gold Production 


Gold production is a unique industry 
which flourishes in hard times and 
wilts in years of general prosperity. 
At the onset of the world depression 
and under the influence of falling costs 
of production, world gold production 
turned strongly upward, rising from 
19.2 million fine ounces in 1929 to 22.3 
million in 1931. Subsequently, in 
a six-year epidemic of radical cur- 
rency devaluations, besinning \*th 
Great Britain in 193i and ending with 
France in 1936, the price of gold was 
raised, or allowed to rise in open 
trading, in every important financial 
or trading center in the world. Gold 
production thus received a_ second 
powerful stimulus and in 1940 reached 
41 million ounces, more than double 
the 1929 figure and indeed the highest 
figure ever recorded, before or since. 
The amount paid for new gold more 
than trebled—from $400 million (at 
$20.67 an ounce) in 1929 to over $1,400 


million (at $35 an ounce) in 1940. 
During the war years, with rising 
costs and diversions of labor and 


materials to more essential needs, gold 
production was contracted and the 
subseauent recovery has been limited. 
Accurate data on Russian output are 
not available but it is estimated by the 
Bank for Iniernational Settlements 
that world production touched a low 
of 27 miliion ounces in 1945. Perhaps 
28 million ounces were mined in 1948. 
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Currency Values 


The value of the estimated 1948 pro- 
duction, something short of $1 billion 
for 28 million ounces, is a good way 
down from the $1,400 million for 40 
million ounces in 1940, Still, it is 
substantially more than double the 
$400 million paid for 19.2 million 
Ounces in 1929, 


Gold-Producing Countries Today 


For countries which rely regularly 
upon exports of newly-produced gold 
to balance their international accounts, 
the rise in production costs and the 
drop in production, from the pre-war 
levels, are serious matters. Cost-price 
relationships are naturally worst where 
price inflation, war and postwar, has 
been greatest, and_ relatively best 
where inflation has been least. But 
almost everywhere marginal prodycers 
have been put out of business. 

First and foremost in gold _ pro- 
duction, as the following table shows, 
is the Union of South Africa with 
better than 40 per cent of current 
world production. Along with British 
and Belgian possessions of Africa, the 
economy of the Union of South Africa 
is critically dependent upon _ the 
proceeds of sale of its gold as a means 
of paying for imports. 
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to the miner as an offset to the higher 
level of his costs. é 

Nevertheless, up to now in the post- 
war era, few of the major gold-pro- 
ducing countries have devalued their 
currencies. Indeed, the number 2 
country — Canada — in 1946 upvalued 
its currency by 10 per cent and re- 
duced the price it paid for gold but 
subsequently has installed a system of 
subsidy payments on marginal pro- 
ducticn. Australia, the fifth largest 
producer, is providing special aid to 
depressed gold mining areas. Last 
year Colombia devalued its currency 
by 10 per cent and Mexico cut loose 
from its former parity and has allowed 
the price of gold to rise around 40 per 
cent. In February of this year the 
Union of South Africa, over the protest 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
announced an experimental sale, 
through a London bullion merchant, of 
100,000 ounces of semi-processed gold 
and realized a price in U.S. dollars of 
$38.20 per fine ounce. 


Talk of Devaluation 

The main function of the price of 
gold, of course, is not that of evoking 
any given rate of production, but that 
of providing international means of 
payment, a base for security and trust 
in paper currencies and paper promises 


Gold Production 


(In Thousands 


of Fine Ounces) 


Countries 1929 1940 1945 1948 
Union sof ‘South “Africa «<5. - 10,412 14,038 12,214 11,585 
Dr SSDNA: ak Ate Ween Ca sta arEeS.s 1,928 5,311 2,697 3,528 
3s sIMITed) SLALESe sonre arate as is ie clo 2,208 6,003 929 2,099 
fa To a ae (included in estimate for ‘other countries”) 
5a, AUISECALIAY «Us sisenanenver eke oes rapics, Hodes + 12€ 1,644 657 865 
6. British West Africa ........ 208 939 548 700 
TS "RHOdeES) als ge ere I eG reat Re 562 833 568 514 
fb NK COSA D thine cach sans 8 Rl WssS oysietn 652 883 499 500 
Ds COLON Atm cher Skates apemegtentces Seer 137 632 307 335 
1) ue oe Slane MCON 20m e cee fue «actin acces 173 bad 343 316 

Other countries (estimated) ..... 2,494 10,162 8,038 7,558 
Estimated world production ..... 19,200 41,000 27,000 28,000 
to pay, and a common denominator for 
comparisons of international price 


The second largest gold producer is 
Canada with 12%5 per cent of the 
world’s total. The United States and 
Soviet Russia probably rank third and 
fourth, though Russian production fig- 


ures are a_ subject of guesswork. 
American production, valued at $73 
million in i948, accounted for about 


7% per cent of the world’s total and 
is of distinctly minor importance. Gold 
production is important, but by no 
means crucial, to Australia, Mexico 
and Colombia, and it brings in at least 
a million dollars a year to a consider- 
able number of other countries. 


Gold prices and currency valuations 
are always linked together because 
devaluation of a currency involves a 
rise in the price of gold paid to the 
producers. When a_= gold-producing 
country lowers the gold content of its 
currency, it makes an ounce of gold 
worth more in its own currency, and 
this permits payments of a higher price 


levels. 

As is inevitable after the dislocations 
of a great war, it is pretty clear that 
a- good many things, exchange rates 
included, are out of whack in the 
world economy. The International 
Monetary Fund, which has exchange 
rates and gold valuations under its 
special care, has freely recognised the 
need for exchange rate adjustments at 
the right time. In its Annual Report 
dated April 30, 1948, the Fund stated: 


The appropriate timing of an ex- 
change rate adjustment will depend 
upen a variety of factors. The rela- 
tion te export opportunities, which was 
emphasized when the initial par values 
were announced, is still of great im- 
portance. So long as an exchange 
rate does not hamper a country’s ex- 
ports, there is little to be said in pre- 
sent world conditions for altering it. 
There are indications, however, that in 
some countries the exchange rate is 
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becoming a restraining factor on ex- 
ports and that it is adding to the 
difficulty of earning convertible cur- 
rencies. 

Secretary of State Snyder stated: 

The Europeans must make greater 
effort to produce goods and offer to 
sell them in Western Hemisphere mar- 
kets at competitive prices. In some 
cases this may require an adjustment 
of their exchange rates. 

Most exchange rates prevailing to- 
day, Mr. Snyder noted, were adopted 
during and just after the war. Since 
then there have been “important 
changes in the world situation.” Among 
these changes, indeed just over the last 
six months, has been arrest of the in- 
fiationary surge in the U.S. Growing 
price consciousness, not only in the 
United States but in other “hard cur- 
rency” areas as well, is putting the 
exporting capacity of European and 
other “soft currency” areas to the test. 
Much trade today, with and through 
Europe, would not and could not take 
place at the official exchange rates, and 
goes through only because leaks in the 
exchange control dikes make foreign 
currencies and goods available at a 
discount. 

The reluctance, in many countries, 
to revalue currencies has been contrary 
to expectations. At the Bretton Woods 
conference five years ago the universal 
fear was a post-war rage of competi- 


tive currency devaluations. Now we 
have an agency, the International 
Monetary Fund, to “police” currency 


adiustments but, for various reasons, 
few countries have been disposed to 
make them. 

As one explanation there has been 
at least a lingering hope abroad that 
the United States might devalue the 
dollar again. Internal political reper- 
cussions and considerations of national 
pride make statesmen hesitant to risk 
devaluation. If the United States 
should take the lead, a general round 
of devaluations would be made “res- 
pectable”, even necessitous. In many 
cases a fixed exchange rate, together 
with an elaboration of exchange and 
import controls, is woven tightly into 
the structure of a  centrally-planned 
society. Some countries would prefer 
to “regulate down” this price or that 
to suit a plan, but this approach, 
carried very far, involves the pains 
of internal deflation or the costs of 
export subsidy. 


The U.S. Position on Gold 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, 
repeatedly and vigorously, has denied 
that the American Government will 
consider any change in the American 
price of gold or the statutory gold con- 
tent of the dollar. The ratio of the 
gold reserves of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to their note and deposit liabili- 
ties—the “Federal Reserve ration”—is 
a shade above 50 per cent, double the 
minimum statutory requirement, and 
the Treasury has a billion of “free 
gold” which is not in the Federal 
Reserve figures. The aggregate gold 
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stock runs to $24 billion and, while 
the growth this year has been small, 
the direction of movement is still 
inward. 

The thesis has been advanced, how- 
ever, that wartime inflation in gov- 
ernmental indebtedness has reduced 
“banking liquidity” to a dangerous 
point and that the valuation on mone- 
tary gold needs to be raised—possibly 
as much as doubled—as a compensa- 
tion. Mr. W. J. Busschau, writing in 
the South African Journal of Econo- 
mics for March, 1949, argues: 

...that because of the growth in in- 
comes and credit (particularly long 
term obligations), increase in ‘gold 
prices are necessary in order to obtain 
that degree of banking liquidity which 
will ensure the maintenance through- 
out the world of high levels of in- 
comes and employment and that failure 
to increase gold prices sufficiently and 
in time will lead, as did the similar 
failure after World War I, to a severe 
credit deflation with its inevitable con- 
sequences of wide-spread unemploy- 
ment and human misery. 

Mr. Busschau uses the ratio of na- 
tional gold stock to total money sup- 
ply to show a decline in “liquidity”, 
for the United States, from 46 per 
cent in 1938 to 22 per cent in 1948. 


But do the pre-war figures of the 
late thirties give a fair norm? Radical 
worldwide currency devaluations had 
sharply raised the ratio of gold to 
money supply, and credit expansion 
had no where near caught up. Never 
before had the United States enjoyed 
liquidity. Barring this period, the ratio 
of gold to money supply has generally 
run arcund 15 per cent. The current 22 
per cent is higher than anything ex- 
perienced prior to the dollar devalua- 
tion in 1934, The lower limit of 10 
per cent, a traditional danger point, 
was closely approached on some oc- 
casions, as in 1920, without rupturing 
gold convertibility. 


In short, it is difficult to find sup- 
port, in figures such as these, for 
dollar devaluation. Such a move 
doubtless would boom gold mining as 
no other action would. But to what 


purpose? Geld is not mined today 
primarily for circulation. Indeed, in 
many of the “more advanced” coun- 


tries private holdings of gold in mone- 
tary forms are unlawful, Nowhere in 
the wcrld today does geld circulate at 
an established legal parity with paper 
or silver currency. Where, as in the 
U.S., a substantial national stock is 
concentrated in the hands of the 
Treasury and central banks, a rise in 
the price of gold, and in the’ valua- 
tion put on the national szold stock, 
would be simply an open license to 
inflate In such an eventuality the as- 
surance that a substantial gold stock 
is supposed to give—that the currency 
is secure—:would be a pretty empty 
assurance, Indeed, if the gold _ stock 
were to be revalued every time the 
percentage dropped down the whole 
idea of a gold-covered currency makes 
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could be: 
at all 


nonsense. For then money 
printed without any restraint 
from the side of gold. 


The Treasury and Federal Reserve 
authorities today have a _ capacity 
roughly to double the supply of dollars 
in circulation on the basis of the gold 
stock now held. If anyone wanted to 
embark on a deliberately inflationary 
course there would be no necessity to 
offer a higher price than the present 
$35 an ounce to gold producers 


A Free Gold Market? 


For the past ten years the dollar, tied 
to gold at the ratio of $35 to an ounce 
of fina gold, has been an anchor of in- 
ternational monetary stability. Never- 
theless suggestions are constantly 
heard that the tie of the dollar to gold 
ought to be strengthened, and now it 
is propoed that a market should be 
created in which anyone could freely 
buy and sell gold, with the effect of 
providing a test of how good the dollar 
is. 

The latter idea, which has gained 
rather wide currency in recent weeks, 
quite generally is predicated on the as- 
sumption that, in a free market here, 
gold would command a price well 
above the legal valuation of $35 an 
ounce. This assumption is not without 
support. Gold has been sold, directly 
for U.S. dollars, at prices around $45 
an ounce in Saigon and in Macao. The 
South African Government realized 
$38.20 per fine ounce with its experi- 
mental sale. Moreover, gold coins of 
recognized value generally command 
somewhat higher premiums than U.S. 
paper currency in countries which do 
not effectively prohibit trading in both. 
Finally, gold in its natural state (placer 
gold) which legally can be traded in 
the U.S., has found a limited market at 
premium prices. 

What sort of a premium gold, in 
some convenient, easily identifiable 
form, might enjoy in free trading no 
one can positively say. It is significant 
that the demand for gold comes domin- 
antly from areas where people have ex- 
perienced severe inflation and have 
learned to distrust paper money. At 
the same time, supplies to the market 
have been restricted by governmental 
prohibitions on exports and much of 
the gold trade has been driven under- 
ground where risks demand liberal re- 
compense. 

Americans are not congenital gold. 
hoarders and only turn to gold when 
other values seem threatened with 
utter collapse. They prefer to put 
their savings in productive forms of 
brick and mortar, interest-bearing in- 
vestments, or dividend-paying stocks, 
rather than in the unproductive form 
of gold which offers no income but in- 
stead involves costs of storage. They 
do’ feel a vital reassurance in knowing 
that the dollar has a firm tie to gold. 

Granted these conditions, and the 
confidence that the dollar enjoys, it is 
far from certain that gold would com- 
mand any substantial premium over 
$35. an ounce in a free American mar- 
ket. If free imports and exports were 
allowed it is doubtful that there could 
be, under conditions as they have exist- 
ed, much of any premium. While some 
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Hongkong Commercial 
Reports. 


All last week the market was de- 
pressed with the rumoured placing of 
mines at the mouth of the Yangtsze by 
the Nationalist Government. Merchants 
who had been preparing for a revival 
of trade with Shanghai found them- 
selves checked and reluctant to lay in 
stocks that could ot perhaps be speed- 
ily disposed of. The news that a “block- 
ade” has not been imposed, has now 
brought renewed activity, and the first 
ship to leave for Shanghai upon the 
official resumption of trade was loader 
with a varied assortment of goods for 
that market. 


Raw Cotton 


The great need for the Shanghai 
market is raw cotton and as neither 
re-exports nor imports covered by 
self-provided exchange are affected 
by the recently imposed restrictions in 
Hongkong merchants are planning to 
despatch the maximum number of 
bales to Shanghai as soon as possible. 


millions of privately-held dollars may 
have been used to buy gold at premium 
prices since the war, the amount. of 
gold given up in exchange for dollars, 
at the statutory rate of $35 an ounce, 
runs into the billions. In short, if gov- 
ernments and central banks, which 
have been heavy sellers of gold for 
dollars, had sold their gold in free mar- 
kets here, the U.S, Treasury almost 
certainly would have had to enter the 
market to maintain the price at $35 an 
ounce. 

This general conclusion would des- 
troy one principal argument for the 
establishment of a free gold market, 
and put another one in its place. It 
would deny the presumed premium 
price to producers. At the same time 
the disappearance of premiums would 
put a damper on premium trading in 
the foreign markets and squelch un- 
easy rumourings about the dollar-not 
being worth the 35th part of an ounce 
of gold. 


Gold as a Basis for Trust in 
Currencies 


The resurgence of gold apart from 
the special interests of mining com- 
panies and communities, reflects the 
natural tendency of people to want re- 
assurance about their money. It is the 
proper function of gold in a monetary 
system to provide that reassurance. 

The means for building back trust in 
currencies, where it has been lost, are 
twofold. First, as rapidly as feasible, 
legal restrictions can be eased on trans- 
actions in gold, within and between 
countries. There is probably no other 
formula for drawing gold out of hoards 
than assuring holders of the national 
currency that gold is available, at a 
stated price or parity, whenever they 
want it. Second, and pari passu, paper 
money inflation must be halted, gov- 
ernment dificits replaced by surpluses, 
and the public credit restored or 
strengthened. 

—The National City Bank of New York 
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About 50,000 bales of Indian and US 
raw cotton is on hand here, imported 
under self-provided exchange, and 
about 20,000 bales had arrived in 
respect to orders placed in February/ 
March with a further 100,000 bales 
expected shortly. 

Under the terms of barter in 
Shanghai 550 lbs. of raw cotton can be 
exchanged for 1 bale 650 lbs. of 20’s 
yarn valued at around HK$1200, 
which allow of a good profit. 


Grass Ropes 


The information that .the British 
Board of Trade has granted permission 
for 24,000 piculs of grass ropes to be 
imported into the United Kingdom has 
been very welcome to local manufac- 
turers. Great Britain has not import- 
ed much in this line in the past, and 
it is hoped this will be the forerunner 
of many such future transactions. The 
chief importers of rope from Hongkong 
previously have been British Malaya, 
Siam, North and South Korea and 
French Indo-China, with Australia also 
taking a certain quantity. 


South African Trade 


Factories making small textiles and 
garments are very busy with orders 
from South Africa, which they are 
anxious to get off before the restric- 
tions on imports come into force on 
July 1. Although Hongkong is in the 
sterling area and the restrictions will 
probably not be too strictly applied, it 
is not overlooked that certain manu- 
factures such as rubber shoes may 
have to be the subject of negotiation, 
as they are in the case of entry into 
the UK, owing to a larger proportion 
of materials from other than the 
sterling areas being used in their 
manufacture than are permitted under 
the terms of Imperial Preference. So 
it is considered wise to be on the safe 
side in getting the shipments off to 
South Africa, as after July 1 goods 
will have to be accompanied by an 
import licence showing that they have 
been produced within the sterling area. 

The same attitude has inspired the 
makers of enamelled ware, torch cases, 
hurricane lamps, vacuum flasks, 
needles and buttons, all of which are 
in demand for South Africa. These, 
however, should have no difficulty in 
passing the test as they are mainly 
produced from materials made in 
the U.K., such as brass' sheets for 
torch cases and other small metal 
wares. On the whole, if the restric- 
tions are strictly applied and if 
difficulties such as are mentioned above 
can be overcome, there should be a 
eonsiderable increase of tracle between 
Hongkong and South Africa. 


Building Trades 

As might be expected, manufacturers 
of metal window frames, rolled steel 
bars, cement and other industries con- 
nected with the building trades are 
fully occupied. A difficulty has, how- 
ever, arisen in connection with metal 
window frames in particular as a 
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result of the rise in the Belgian TT 
exchange rate on the open market and 
a short allocation of official exchange. 
Belgian steel has been the favourite 
for some time, on account of its 
cheapness. Before the war supplies 
came from Great Britain, Germany and 
Belgium, and manufacturers will pro- 
bably have to turn to the US again, 
if they can get the steel. French steel 
is available, but it is considerably 
higher than the Belgian make. This 
is one of the unavoidable difficulties 
eausead threugh exchange allocations 
being made in London, 


Wire Nails 

In contrast to other trades, wire nail 
makers-- are very much _ depressed. 
Owing to severe competition from 
Japan as well as the Philippine Islands, 
output has fallen by as much as 20% 
and at least one factory which could 
not stand the strain has had to close 
down. 


Imports from Japan 


Clearing of documents in respect of 
shipments of goods from Japan:— 

(1) The system. of transmitting 
documents to Hongkong is as fol- 
lows:—A full set of documents is pre- 
sented to a Japanese Bank by the sup- 
plier. The Japanese Bank transmits 
the documents to the appropriate 
Foreign Bank. The Foreign Bank 
passes the documents to its Hongkong 
Office by air mail. 

An arrangement has been made with 
the Foreign Banks in Tokyo that they 
will, if requested cable their Hongkong 
Office that documents are in their 


possession. The receipt of such advice 
in Hongkong facilitates the obtaining 
of goods against a bank guarantee. 


Documents do not pass through Gov-— 
ernment channels (either Japanese, 
SCAP or Hongkong) in Japan and it 
is for the buyer to hasten the trans- 


mission of documents from the sup- 
plier through the Japanese Bank to 
the Foreign Bank. Delay in receipt 


of the documents here, and therefore 
in the final settlement of an import 
transaction, arises from the slowness 
of the Banks in Japan in sending 
documents to their correspondents in 
Hongkong, and from the fact that 
Japan is so near to Hongkong. Unless 
the Banks in Japan work quickly, 
documents will not arrive here by 
air before the ship concerned. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 
Cotton Piece Goods 


One of those strange reversals that 
sometimes affect the Hongkong market 
took place this week, when the tide of 
black cloth rolling in from Canton was 
suddenly checked and started back again. 
Apparently Canton merchants had un- 
derestimated their requirements and a 
considerable demand for this material 
found them understocked. Fortunately 
Hongkong is near enough to Canton for 
any such demand to be soon met, but 
as a result prices in black cloth rose 
artificially on the local market. The 
market was further stimulated by de- 
mands from East Africa. 
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With the depletion of stock caused 
‘by the demands from Canton, prices 
in Hongkong followed an upward trend, 
bat & tripod black cloth, for instance, 
being first offered at $59 per piece, sell- 
ing for $66 in Canton, and then rising 
in Hongkong to $61.50, while golden 
cup with a sale of 2,000 pieces sold for 
$52 and rose later $54.20. Victory king 
black poplin sold for $68.50. In purple 
cloth, which was also required in Can- 
ton, the rise was equally abnormal; bee 
& monkey rose to $59 per piece and 
later to $63, and other makes followed 
suit. Grey sheetings met with a good 
sale, local buyers being in the market 
as well as buyers from Siam: mam- 
moth bird fetched $47.70 at the begin- 
ning of the week and rose to $49 per 
piece by the end, dragon head fetched 
$48 and later $48.10, elephant head sold 
for $44.20 and later $44.50, prosperous 
brand fetched $48.50/$49 for 1,000 
pieces. Local factories were also in 
the market for drill, about 500 pieces 
of Wing Tze brand being purchased at 
$45.50. White cloth was steady at first, 
but prices rose later with increased 
activity: Tsun Liang Yu rising from 
$47 per piece to $47.70 for over 1,000 
pieces and Nan Cheong fetching from 
$46.80 to $47.20 per piece. 


Artificial Silk. 

The market in Japanese artificial 
silk yarn was very active and stocks 
of No. 120 Tenkyo brand, offered at 
$3.95 per lb. were practically exhausted 
in filling the requirements of Korean 
buyers; as further supplies were for 
the time being unobtainable. forward 
delivery within a month’s time was 
booked at $3.75 and July shipment was 
also booked at $3.60. Demands were also 


received from local factories whose 
reeds were met by its low cost. Other 
makes of artificial silk with large 


stocks also had good sales. 
Blankets. 


Demands from North China brought 
renewed activity to the market for 
blankets, which had been lying idle for 
a long time: about 10,000 pieces of 
British grey woollen blankets were sold 
at $15 per piece, which allowed of a 
slight profit on the transaction. These 
has been indented for last spring at a 


price that worked out at $15.50 per 
piece, but last month sold at only 
$12'50, causing a heavy loss to im- 
porters. 
Cotton Yarn. 

The cotton yarn market was in- 


active, with only a weak demand from 
local factories. Shipments from Canton 
continued to arrive and stocks are pil- 
ing up. On the other hand, with the 
rumoured placing of mines at the mouth 
of the Yangtsze, no shipments were 
able to come from Shenghai. Lake 20's 
sold at $1,280 per bale, blue phoenix 
42’s at $1.950. 


Metals. 


A recently arrived shipment of Jap- 
anese galvanized mild steel sheets 
(thick) was placed on the market and 
filled the requirements of North China 
buyers: 3 x 8 ft. G24 sold at 58 cents 
forward delivery and G26 at 59 cents; 
the British make, with an inferior col- 
‘our, met with a slow market G24 2.5 ft. 
stood at 61 cents, 3 x 7 ft. at 66 cents, 
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G26 2.5 ft. was offered at 62 cents and 
3 x 7 ft. sold at 66 cents, G28 3 x 7 ft. 
with reduced stocks rose to 96 cents. 
British steel rope was in demand by 
Korean buyers and met with good 
sales: 1” was most in demand and 
rose to $1.65 per lb., 144” fetched $1.35, 
15” was offered at $1.25, but 2” fell 
to 90 cents per lb. About 100 tons of 
zine sheets arrived from Japan, which 
affected the market for Belgian and 
Polish makes: G4 fell to $138 per 
picul, G5 being short of stock rose to 
$128, G6 stood at $108 but without 
sales, Polish forward delivery which 
was most in demand was at $103 per 
ton, Japanese forward delivery at $98 
per ton was held to be strongly com- 
petitive. Wire nails met with a dull 
market, both European and American 
makes facing strong competition from 
Japan. The indented values abroad had 
fallen and recent prices were conse- 
quently lower, which caused importers 
at the previous rates to face a loss. A 
large shipment of over 1,000 kigs. of 
French wire rails in 250 lb kigs. was 
offered at $43 per picul for middle 
specifications, which was competitive 
with a shipment of Japanese wire nails 
sold at $43 per picul cif HK: Czecho- 
slovakian wire nails 1144” to 3” in 250 
lb. kegs fell from $46 to $44.50, with 
forward delivery at 70/- which drop- 
ped later to 61/- per picul; Polish wire 
nails were offered at $45; the loca] 
make 1” to 4” was offered at $45 with 
the benefit of Imperial Preference. 
British and US tinplates still continued 
to meet with a dull market, frequent 
replenishments of the British product 
kept prices down, and as for the US 
product fluctuations in the US TT rate 
on the open market, exchange at the 
official rate being difficult to obtain, 
made its importation unprofitable: an 
ex-godown price of $128 per case for 
180 lbs. packing found few buyers. US 
tin waste, however, stood in a different 
position with rising prices, being in de- 
mand by Tientsin buyers, although on 
the other hand no shipment could be 
effected to Shanghai and no demands 
were received from Swatow, Foochow, 
etc.; sales uv to 1,000 cases weighing 
100 tons were made of 18 to 26” and 
20 to 28” at an average price of $103 
per case, with forward delivery at 390. 


Glass. 

Large arrivals of Japanese glass 
brought the price down: 100 ft. 16/18 oz. 
fell to $27.50 per case, Belgian old stock 
200 ft. 18 oz, was offered at $57 per 
ease, French 200 ft. 18 oz. stood at $58. 
Swiss 200 ft. dropped to $57 while 100 
ft. fetched $28.50. 


Paper. 

On account of the impossibility of 
effecting shipments to Shanghai as a 
result of the rumoured blockade, mer- 
chants were making every eifort to find 
an alternative route to the city. The 
quotations given for paper in that mar- 
ket were as follows: newsprint PB$ 
7,840 per ream, working out at HK$28, 
29 mm. 6,000 m. Ecusta cigarette paper 
PB$11,200 per bobbin or HK$40.80, 
woodtree 45-48 lbs. was PB$560 per lb. 
or HK$2, Norwegian newsprint had 
risen in price to £39.10/- cif HK per 
ton, forward delivery being booked at 
£41 for a quantity of about 100 tons; 
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the explanation for the rise was that 
Great Britain had booked large ship- 
ments from Norway to be shipped to 
South Africa in exchange for food- 
stuffs, and there were also large book- 
ings for the Far Eastern market 
amounting to over 6,000 tons; about 
4,000 tons indented for in March/April 
were expected in September, the in- 
dented value was at £36 per ton which 
worked out at about HK 27 cents per 
lb.. allowing of a reasonable profit. Cze- 
choslovakia and Austria had also raised 
their prices and newsprint was indent- 
ed at £38 cif HK per ton instead of £35. 
Cellulose being in demand for local re- 
quirements only was free from export 
difficulties, 36 x 39 (British) sold at 
$64 and the French make at $60 per 
ream. Cigarette paper 29.5 mm. 6,000 
m. Ecusta brand was offered at $21 per 
bobbin and Egyptian at $20.50. 


Gunny Bags. 

The future of gunny bags was con- 
sidered very hopeful; it was anticipat- - 
ec that the restriction on export would 
soon be lifted and local exporters con- 
sequently booked forward deliveries 
from September/October. Buyers were 
taking all they could get, but sellers 
were holding back. The pric2 stood at 
$3.50 for heavy cees 29 x 43 x 21% Ibs. 
2” green (new). Some _ exporters in 
Pakistan and India had obtained 
ticences and offered to Hongkong larger 
lots which were quickly taken up. 


Ores. 

Foreign firms being in the market for 
Wolfram ore during the week led to 
considerable activity, which, however, 
was hampered by reduced stocks and 
the difficulty of obtaining supplies. 
Strict restrictions by the Chinese au- 
thorities made smuggling almost im- 
possible and the route from Chungsan 
to Macao was practically closed. As a 
result of the fall in the US TT rate on 
the open market counter-offers were 
considered too low for many sales to be 
made: 65% Canton wolfram, gran., 
stood at $310 to $320, with export pack- 
ing at $310 per picul; South Korean 
wolfram, standard quality, stood at 
$360, but a sale was effected at $290. 

Tin ingots met with a good market, 
though difficulties were encountered as 
a result of the drop in US exchange on 
the opsn market: Singapore 99.75 de- 
gree stood at $560 per picul; Yunnan 
standard, with export permit, fetched 
$555; Kwangsi, Pat Po 97% upward 
was Offered at $550 with export permit 
and at $520 which was considered too 
low. As the buyers’ requirements were 
for export, tin ingots without permit 
found no market. Copper ingots having 
reduced stocks rose in price to $270 per 
picul; Kwangsi copper, melted down 
from copper coins, showed a fall in 
price from $130 to $103 per picul. 
Lead also fell, Canadian lead standing 
at $108 and Australian at $105, while 
standard pure lead fetched $104 per 
picul; even with lower prices sales were 
ew. 


Vegetable Oils. 


The vegetable oil market after being 
inactive for most of the previous week 
showed a rising tendency last week. 
Speculators in Macao had cornered 
large shipments due to go from Canton 
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to Hongkong, and were also trading 
upon the reported penetration of mili- 
tary operations into Central China. 
However, the almost total lack of de- 
mend from Europe made all efforts 
vain, few sales took place. Woodoil sold 
at $142 per picul for a quantity of 200 
drums compared with $125 previously, 
without export permit selling at $140 
for 100 drums; later it fell to $140 with 
export permit and $130 without permit. 
Teaseed oil slso rose heavily at first, 
jumping from $159 to $168.50 and then 
to $175 per picul, about 100 drums be- 
ing sold; it later dropped to $173. 
Rapeseed oil did not participate in the 
ups and downs, a new crop having 
been placed on the Canton market for 
sale helped to keep prices steady. Can- 
ton prices were: woodoil $104 to $132, 
teaseed oil $132 to $141, rapeseed oil 
$90 per picul. 


Beans, etc. 


Haiphong green beans were required 
by buyers from Manila and there would 
have been a rise in prices had.not a 
shipment of 3,500 bags been received 
from Haiphong. Taken as a whole, the 
market in beans showed a downward 
tendency: Tientsin best red beans sold 
at $76 per picut and middle quality at 
$70, but sales were few; Tonkin red 
beans, small, 1st quality sold at $33 a 
fall of $1 per picul; Manchurian soya 
beans, lst quality, fell to $35. 

Lotus nuts had large quantities re- 
turned to Canton for disposal, after 
having been despatched to Hongkong, 
consequently little business could be 
done 1n the local market. Hunan 1st 
quality (new) fetched $500 per picul, 
2nd quality (old) $400; Siamese lotus 
nuts were also welcomed by Canton 
and purchased at $280 per picul. 
Bristles. 

The bristles market was _ inactive 
during the week under review, mainly 
because the price abroad had fallen 
whereas the cost locally had risen; 
sellers were therefore reluctant to 
transact business. Offers received from 
New York were found unacceptable, 
for example an cffer for Tientsin No. 55 
(short) was received at US$6.85. where- 
as the fob cost Hongkong worked out 
at US$6.80 per lb. About 10 sets had 
been received from Tientsin during this 
month, which worked out at US$6.95 


under the barter system, higher than 
the price offered by New York. Sze- 
chuen bristles sent via Canton were 


getting less, and although several cases 
of Hankow bristies had recently arriv- 
ed from Canton, these represented eva- 
cuated goods for storage in Hongkong. 
With the discovery that Shanghai had 
not been blockaded and the’ greater 
availability of shipping, it was clear 
that direct exports of bristles would in 
future be made from that port abroad. 
Total exports from Hongkong last 
month were 4,000 cases. 


Industrial Chemicals Market 


Phenol. Fresh shipment arrived, 
but demands are still heavy. As de- 
mands run ahead of supplies, the mar- 
ket continues to rise. Stock was al- 
most exhausted. Dark color phenol in 
leaking drums was sold at $1.10. In 
general, no one wished to buy this 
inferior quality (this chemical will 


sor two cents 
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darken in color when exposed to air 


and light). Price was raised from 
$1.21 to $1.35 for ready stock, and 
$1.03 per lb for forward delivery 


which will be due in Hongkong in one 
month. Tientsin customers are always 
interested te buy 450 lb galvanised 
iron drums USA Monsanto phenoi 
which packing many be sold at one 
more per lb than other 
brands. 

Stearic acid, 
tine origin sold at $1.18 per lb. 
ket is normal, 

Aniline oil. Small quantity sold up 
to 70cts. per lb, but large offer is 
still about 67cts. In accordance with 
present demand, there is a good pros- 
pect for future ‘market when the stock 
gradually decreases. Since last year 
there was almost no import inte Hong- 
kong as local price level was lower 
than that in countries of origin. 

Bleaching powder 35%. 1 cwt 
crossed straps’ on lids new drums at 
$25, and that of 56 lb net at $11.50 
per drum. The market is normal. 

Bleaching powder 70%. Although 
the price of this compound is nominal- 
ly twice the chlorine content of 35% 
bleaching powder, yet the price of 70% 
is many times that of 35%. The 
chlorine content of 70% is more stable 
than 35% which may diminish to 5% 
in accordance with age, temperature. 
and humidity despite it being so-called 
"25%". 130 tb drums USA origin sold 
from $1.45 to $1.50 per lb. but 50 kg 
drums at about $1.20 

Caustic soda solid. The lowest price 
for 700 lb drums USA origin was sold 
at $167 per drum but later went up to 
$172. As many hundred drums were 
Cischarged again from steamers origin- 
ally destined for Shanghai, some ex- 
porters were compelled to sell at 
lower price, $167 per drum, as no 
space for storage was_ available. 
Crescent brand 672 lb drums was 
sold from $180 to $189 per drum. 
Steamers resumed sailings for Shang- 
hai at the end of the week and thus 
the market has become active again. 

Acetone. This solvent is extensively 
used in paint and Jacquer and cellu- 
loid industry. It is about 90cts. per lb. 
Some inguiries came in, but no busi- 
ness has been done. 

Boras. 100 lb paper bags USA 
origin granular came down to $21.50 
per bag. Afterward demands continue 
tinue and over 1000 bags were trans- 
acted at $22. At the end of the week 
it went up to $22.50, but some dealers 
asked $23. 1 cwt bags sold at $25 
per bag. The ICI cwt bags crystals 
form was sold $44.50 per bag. The 
market may remain at standstill until 
fresh shipments replenish the stock. 

MBT. Market is fairly steady. ICI 
165 lb metal drums is about $1.80 per 
lb, but there are no buyers as inter- 
est centres on the common _ brands 


Single pressed Argen- 
Mar- 


such as Monsanto. Du Pont, Vander- 
bilt, and Cyanamid. 224 lb metal 
drums English Monsanto’ is around 


$1.85 per Ib. 


Sodium bicarbonate. 100 lb burlap 


bags USA origin was sold at $24.50 
per bag. As new. shipment arrived, 
the price came down to $23.50. Cres- 


cent brand 100 kg bags unchanged at 
$38 per bag. 
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Sodium hydrosulphite. This is a re- 
Cucing bleaching chemical just op- 
posite to bleaching powder possessing 
oxidising power. 250 lb. or 235 lb 
drum: USA origin is scarce. Dealers 
at present show interest in 1 cwt 
drums or 120 lb drums both of Eng- 
lish origin. The former is about $155 
per picul, the latter about $10 cheaper. 


Sodium sulphide solid. The market 
shows a better tone. 6 cwt drums 
English origin was $610 per long 


ton, the ICI Chinehin brand of 5 cwt 
drums transacted at $720 per long ton 
for a few tons. 

Sodium sulphide fiake. Some  dis- 
tress cargo was asked $450 per long 
ton. Although flake form is generally 
dearer than solid in the country of 
origin, consumption of flake form is 
smaller than solid, therefore the 
holders of flake have to sell at lower 
price. 

Eutract of Mimosa. 1 ecwt bag 
elephant brand was sold from $74 to 
72.50 per bag. 

Citric acid. Crystals in 1 ewt drums: 
English origin was still in good demand.. 
Many tons were sold at $1.45 per lb. 
As the stock is not high and it is not. 
very profitable to import, the market 
is expected to be firm. 

DPG. In 1947 sales of this item 
were much larger than MBT. MHow-- 
ever, since last year MBT sales always 
run ‘ahead of DPG. Monsanto 150 lb 
drums was sold from $2.00 to $2.15 
per lb. 

Glycerine. The end use of this 

chemical is for printing, cosmetic, 
tobacco, and explosive industrial pur- 
poses. During the summer season, as 
a rule, the consumption will be limit- 
ed. However, in the past few months 
export demands were brisk, therefore 
many dealers imagine it is for the 
ammunition industry. The 56 lb tin 
pyramid brand was sold up to $2.90 
per lb. 
_ Soda ash. Dense grade USA origin 
in broken bags was sold at $18.50 per 
100 lbs, that of 109 lb paper bags was 
sold $21 per bag. Crescent brand 90 
kg bags $38.50 per bag as it is not so 
welcome by buyers as USA origin. 

Glacial acetic acid. Considerable 
quantity was sold, but price is around 
90cts. per lb for 20 kg carboy. 


Red iron owide. There are many 
grades and prices vary according to. 
quality and shades. 50 lb paper bags 
USA origin fine precipitate at 95cts. 
per lb whilst 112 lb wooden barrels 
English origin at about 35cts. 

Lamp black. ICI Fortress brand 
187.5 lb case sold at $232 per case for 
for small quantity. 

Ammonium bicarbonate. This chem- 
ical is extensively used for cake bak- 
ing, it is the sister chemical to sodium 
bicarbonate. 56 kg metal drums Poland 
origin was sold $42 per drum. 

Salicylic acid. The derivatives of 
this fine chemical are used medicinal- 
ly as analgescs and rheumat:sm re- 
medy. In industry it is used as a 
preservative for soy sauce, and pre- 
served fruits. In the hot weather 
season, its consumption improves. 
English Monsanto 5 lb paper packet 
at $2.80 per lb. 
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Trade of Hongkong 
HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FOR THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS 
OF 1947, 1948 AND 1949 
(in thousands of Hongkong dollars) 
Month —— 1947 1948 —— —=——1 £949 
Imports Exports Import Import | Imports Exports Import Import | Imports Exports Export Export 
excess excess excess excess excess excess 
/0 ‘oO 
CIELO Qo ey iene eee 105,406 102,591 2,815 2.74 1403755 911 9316— (2734389 2427 159,336 171,811 12,475 7.83 
Import Import 
excess excess 
% 
Reb, We se. oes 82,557 70,993 11,564 16.29] 131,243 92,286 38,957 41.13] 161,595 135,454 26,141 19.30 
INTArGH Panes one 113,104 95,795 17,309 18.07 170,562 115,037 55,525 48.27 22!,714 177,073 44,641 25.21 
PADIS Mtode cto cts, < 103,545 89,635 13,910 15.52: 188,888 138,312 50,576 36.56 160,449 114,826 45,623 39.73 
Nia yer ee. 124,015 99,905 24,110 24.13 176,735 133,028 43,707 32.85 233,301 140,458 92,843 66.10 
First five months 528,627 458,919 69,708 15.19 807,185 591,979 215,206 36.35 936,422 739,624 196,798 26.61 


Monthly averages for 1949: 
Monthly averages for 1947: 
Monthly averages for 1948: 


‘Hongkong Trading Boom 


The May returns have come to many 
as a surprise after the apparent reces- 
sion in April; however, once again it 
was proved that the business of Hong- 
kong continues buoyant and that the 
movement of cargo in and out of the 
Colony is attaining ever higher levels. 
Apprehensions entertained by a num- 
ber of local and overseas traders as to 
the future of Hongkong’s imports and 
exports can be most effectively met by 
‘submitting the Colony’s trade returns 
for the preceding two years which were 
regarded, with justification, as reflect- 
ing the highly prosperous conditions of 
the commercal community. But in 
1949 there was no decline as had been 
‘predicted by a large number of busi- 
nessmen, on the contrary the facts go 
to prove that record levels were at- 
tained and there is good ground to base 
one’s sanguine expectations for further 
high imports and exports on. It is true 
that during recent weeks the number 


imports $187,284; 


exports $131,895; import 


and amount of L/Cs opened through 
commercial banks have declined but 
this is a seasonal development and can 
only be assessed in relation tothe lower 
trading figures during the summer 
months as witnessed in previcus years. 

Trade in May 1949: Imports were 
the highest on record in the Colony’s 
trading; they exceeded, in terms of 
value, those of April 1949 by 45.41% 
and those of May 1948 by 32.01%. Ex- 
ports recovered well after the April 
decline and the figure was the third 
highest this year. Export value in May 
surpassed April by 22.32% and May 
1948 by 5.58%. The import excess was 
the highest both for this year and for 
the preceding years; both in dollar 
value and in per cent. the import ex- 
cess established a record. 

Trade for January to May 1949: 
Compared with the first 5 months of 
1947 the imports this year were 77.14% 
higher and the exports were 61.17% 
higher. Compared with the first 5 
months of 1948 the imports and exports 


exports $147,924; import excess $39,359 (26.6%). 
imports $129,161; exports $101,402; import excess 27,758 (27.37%). 
imports $173,128; 


excess 41,233 (31.26%). 


this year were higher by 16.01% and 
24.94% respectively. 

Import excess: The import excess 
for the first 5 months of 1949 was low- 
er than the import excess for the same 
period of 1948, the reduction amount- 
ing to 8.55% as regards dollar value 
and to 26.8% as regards the percentage. 
This year’s import excess, however, 
was much higher compared with the 
first 5 months of 1947. As regards dol- 
lar value the increase this year was 
182.3% and as regards percentage the 
increase was 75.2%. That the import 
excess this year amounts to $196.8 mil- 
lion or 26.61% reflects primarily high 
local consumption (by the public and 
the industries) and ample stocking of 
commodities. 

Highest import and export figures 
for 1947, 1948 and first 5 months of 
1949:—1947 highest imports $176.9 
million, and exports $125 m., both in 
December, 1948 imports $258.2 m., ex- 
ports $184.7 m., both in December. 1949 
highest imports $233.3 m., in May, ex- 
ports $177 m., in March. It is signifi- 
cant that the highest trade figures in 
the preceding two years were recorded 
always in December, thus showing the 
regular expansion of business which 
moved from record to record. 


Hongkong’s Trade for May 1949 


The trade of the Colony for 

1949 continued to show an_ increase 
against the same period last year. 
Imports of merchandise which in- 
clude Government sponsored cargoes, 
amounted to a declared value of $233,- 
301,076 as compared with $176,735.352 
for May 1948, or an increase of 32%; 
while exports totalled a declared value 
of $140,458,506 as compared with 
$133,027,892 an increase of 5.5%. 
_ During the first five months of 1949, 
imports amounted to a declared value 
of $936,422,175 as compared with 
$807,184,725 in the same period of 
1948; while exports totalled $739,624,- 
170 as compared with $591,979,483. 


May 


1949 


Hongkong Shipping Returns 
For the First Five Months of 1949 


Ocean Steamers River Steamers 
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Ocean Passengers River Passengers 


Tonnage Tonnage 
In Out In Out In Out In Out 
eb Averages 1048s si. 200 20... 2 659,582 651,394 122,834 123,338 23,583 19,547 37,529 39,769 
949 
PURER RTE a ea tas ny destinies Soy <ocgeh trys ess auRe agi 722,280 715,484 141,769 137,319 21,672 15,202 41,523 54,792 
PIL TTA cats (ono, atate na iota eae (oral aaa: shell 6 650,886 727,381 116,360 177,936 19,352 13,168 42,989 51,170 
EVIE Sie cpt het ci ha HOES CRAG. oh ee PRER IC U ee 750,855 780,820 125,758 124,713 25,632 15,342 48,647 59,529 
oN oSit i le e cama oa bic gee eS ea OCR Pea eee 831 249 795,713 173,089 177,153 24,015 19,041 46,260 55,152 
RE gis ofrcic.  eoich Sraee eae TO en ROR a ee ae 928,084 852,178 138,907 134,111 33,638 21,046 53,373 48,078 
ES TIVE IMONUNS | ss sic en nv gare os 3,883,354 3,871,576 695,883 751,232 124,309 83,799 232,792 268,721 


— 


Total ocean tonnage in the period January to May 1949: 


& xiver tonnage 9,202,045. 


Total ocean passengers for January to May: 208,108; total river passengers: 


_ During the first five months of 1949 ocean and river tonnage heavily exceeded 
flecting further expansion of shipping business here. 


7,754,930; total river~ tonnage 1,447,115; total ocean 


501,513; total passengers 709,621. 
the 1948 monthly averages re- 


The increases this year (five months averages) over the monthly 


averages of 1948 amounted to:—ocean tonnage inward 17.76%; ocean tonnage outward 18.87%; river steamer tonnage 


inward 13.30%; river tonnage outward 21.82%. 


More shipping firms have established themselves in Hongkong than at 


any time after the war and scheduled, unscheduled, charter and tramp shipping has progressed steadily. 
Ocean and river passengers during Jan./May 1949 showed, on the whole, increases over the 1948 monthly 


averages. 


the excess of immigration over emigration (mostly accounted for by arrivals from Shanghai). 


Ocean passengers inward increased by 5.43%, but ocean passengers outward decreased by 14.26%, showing 


River passengers inward 


and outward increased this year by respectively 24.06% and 35.14% which was largely due to Canton and Macao run 
(the most frequented river routes) being strongly patronised by petty traders who ply up and down the river with their 
cargo. 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 


for the first five months of 1949 


First five months 


Total ocean cargo for the period January to May 1949: 
total river cargo 87,588; grand_ total: 


The countries accounting for the 
main increases in imports into Hong- 
kong during May were the United 
Kingdom $36.49 million ($21.89 m. in 
May 1948), Australia $7.45 million 
($4.47 m), South Africa $1.5 m ($17,813), 
North China $17.39 m ($8.86 m), South 
China $39.98 m ($15.36 m), South 
Korea $2.73 m ($962,798), North Korea 
$5.1 m (nil), Philippine Islands $2.1 
m ($872,174), Switzerland $5.27 m 
$1.95 m) and USA $51.85 m ($40.25 
m); no imports came from the USSR 
during May. 


The principal gains in exports were 
to Australia $1.4 million ($897,757 in 
May 1948), East Africa $2.78 m ($314,- 
148), South Africa $1.35 m ($620,847), 
North China $11 m ($8.39 m), Germany 
$2.85 m ($515,809), Japan $8.9 m 
($4.57 m), South Korea $6.36 m ($3.67 
m), North Korea $2.68 m (nil), Macao 
$15.2 m ($9.85 m), Indonesia $5.78 m 
($2.8 m) and‘ Siam $14.5 m ($12.5 m). 


Ocean vessels River Vessels 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 


255,158 107,932 12,445 8,507 
179,805 76,461 7,059 7,183 
241,212 104,913 7,785 14,754 
243,243 110,306 6,747 5,182 
340,280 133,832 10,874 7,052 
1,259,698 633,444 44,910 42,678 


1,893,142 tons; 
1,980,730 tons. 


Ocean and river cargo in May 1949:— 


Ocean cargo discharged 340,280 tons, 
loaded 133,832, a total of 474,112 tons. 
These figures establish the post-war 
records; unprecedentedly large quan- 
tities of commercial cargo were im- 
ported and exported during May re- 
flecting the still increasing entrepot 
business of. Hongkong. 


River cargo discharged 10,874 tons, 
loaded 7,052, a total of 17,926 tons; 
these figures are about the same as 
averages for 1948 but considerably 
higher than in 1947. 


For the first five months of 1949 the 
averages of commercial cargo greatly 
exceed the averages for 1947 and 1948 
reflecting the buoyant state of business 
which Hongkong continues to enjoy. 


Monthly averages for 1947, 1948 and 
for the first 5 months of 1949:— 


1947 1948 1949 


Ocean cargo, in 187,552 193,416 251,939 


5 » out 71,047 87,849 126,689 
River cargo, in 7,483 9,042 8,982 
out 7,369 7,456 8,535 


” ” 


Grand total ... 273,451 297,763 396,146 


The increases this year over 1947 
and 1948 averages are as follows:— 


percentage increase 


over 

1947 1948 

ocean cargo, in 34.33 30.26 

es OU 78.32 44,21 
river cargo, in 20.03 decrease of 

0.66 

a ee OLE 15.83 +14.48 

grand total 44.87 33.04 


These figures prove that Hongkong’s 
entrepot business has been very satis- 
factory during the current year when 
compared with the boom years of 
1947 and 1948 and they also bear out 
the generally optimistic reports of local 
shipping companies. All uninformed 
anticipations of a slump must be re- 
garded, in the light of the current 


trade and transport returns as com- 
pletely unfounded, 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING REPORT FOR MAY 1949 
Ocean Steamers 
Arrivals Departures 

Flag Ocean Steamers Passengers Passengers 
Ocean Ocean Steamers Ocean 

No. Tonnage Steamers No. Tonnage Steamers 
SE IGMem eer Oe c ye, ; 109 285,104 12,174 93 256,455 10,101 
ONIMETICAM MI ditties a «ane 38 187,427 2,402 38 187,472 2.028 
BGIMESe BH 28.5 ws 2 1 2,769 -- 1 2.769 —- 
Mhimese Pic. Ge. ssa 99 119,769 4.504 83 97,382 2 ORL 
iiemish: | AEH. c.3; . 12 37,668 2,082 9 28,733 900 
IDS Ue ER Gott 4 eee 18 78,076 6,238 22 72,277 4,275 
RBIS Remsetens re ea iavorevin'ave.% — — — — — —_ 

Mreneh, FST s. saa 3 9,057 40 3 9,057 39s 
Che: 1 4.380 — — = = 
Bona@urian: ha.css-ees — — — 2 8,760 =—— 
Wali nia Dame soot, £0 J 4,244 -— 2 8,604 — 
NOrwegian cacuss 37 86,183 5,601 33 76,722 1,239 
Panamanian ........... 16 60,618 162 13 51,037 32 
Philippines 2844 ova: 11 19,951 308 10 17,777 42 
Portuguese: asda nc 6 2,646 al 5 ie be} — 
SIV ERUSI Mp hae Sac caiele ue ceane 9 23,636 31 i ie 13 
SRR 5 aba) 6 6,559 a ’ sz 
Total Foreign ....... 258 642,980 21,464 234 595,723 10,945 
LObAES yw ceeiees 367 928.084 33,638 327 852,178 21,046 

River Steamers 
Arrivals ’ Departures 
Flag River Steamers Passen- | River Steamers Passen- 
No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers 

SITES Desc ise 130> 83,605" 5,334 27,927 128 79,529 4,877 28,103 

Chinese ee sissies te 177 52,902 4,218 25,414 176 §©52,182 1,939 19,947 

Portuguese ..... 1 2,400 1,322 32 12 2,400 236 31 

Total Foreign 189 55,302 5,540 25,446 £88) -.-54,582*2;1'75" 19,978 

opal er oe 320 138,907 10,874 53,373 316 134,111 7,052 48,078 


JUNKS & LAUNCHES 


Returns for May 1949 
Foreign Trade conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 tons and under. 


JUNKS 


Reg. Tonnage of Dead Weight Number of 
Number of Vessels Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward 


851 873 107,364 106,692 31,485 10,584 2,905 5,956 
LAUNCHES 
210 226 6,167 5,958 292 606 397 718 


Local Trade conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 tons and under. 


JUNKS 


Dead Weight Number of 
Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 


Reg. Tonnage of 
Number of Vessels Vessels 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 


914 940 27,623 28,404 10,741 8,005 206 206 
LAUNCHES 
72 72 1,102 1,102 = = 52 52 
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Hongkong Industrial Report 


Factory Registrations during May 
1949 


During the month of May, 24 appli- 
cations for registration were received 
by the hiongkong Labour Office, 12 on 
the Island and 12 in Kowloon and the 
New Territories; applications and re- 
gistration certificates cancelled (in- 
cluding 6 applications refused) amount- 
ed to 24, ie. 7 in Hongkong and 17 
in Kowloon; 22 registration certificates 
were issued, or 11 in Horgkong and 11 
in Kowloon and N.T. 


Among the 24 factories and work- 
shops applying for registration were: 
4 metal ware (2 in Hongkong and 2 
in Kowloon and N.T.) 2 dyeing (1 and 
1). 2 garments and shirts (1 and 1), 4 
printing and 1 each _ shoes, sugar, 
mirrors, and cotton quits all in Hong- 
kong; and 2 aluminium ware, and 1 
each knitting, hats, cotton waste, laun- 
dry, engineering and electroplating in 
Kowloon and New Territories. 


From January 1 to May 31, 1949, 
a total of 179 applications for registra- 
tion has been received (81 in Hongkong 
and 98 in Kowloon and New Territor- 
ies); 93 applications and _ certificates 
were cancelled (21 and 72); and 92 re- 
gistration certificates were issued (27 
and 65). 


An indication of the Colony’s indus- 
trial growth is given in the following 
figures: 947 factories and workshops 
are registered in the Colony as at May 
31, 258 being on the Island and 689 
in Kowloon and N.T.; while 214 appli- 
cations are under consideration, (87 
and 127), making a total of 1161 
registrations and applications for re- 
gistration (345 and 816). 


New Cotton Milis 


A cotton mill has now started full 
time production at Shatin in the New 
Territories. As in the case of other 
cotton mills established in Hongkong 
with Shanghai capital, the bulk of 
the workers are from that city. but it 
is important in the development of a 
local supply of labour that about 50% 
of the young workers to be trained in 
this mill will be drawn from boys and 
girls of 17/18 living in the neighbour- 
hood. The mill has 500 spindles and 
employs 123 men and 98 women. 


The Pao Hsing Cotton Mill at Chung 
Wan (New Territories) will shortly 
open for work. The mill is equipped 


with 15 spinning frames and has 5000 
spindles. 
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Hongkong Aviation Returns 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(kilograms) (kilograms) 

arrivals departures in out in out in out 
pls Averages for 1948 ...... 595.33 = 9,591.75 9,381.66 13,726%4  13,64944 42,920.08 100,985.58 
SECICC VRS Se cone eg ra, Sra 805 799 9,940 11,913 17,315 14,713 41,947 90,791 
MESDUUMATY lcs yalsictn aks Cae eee : 745 741 10,651 10,146 13,750 12,906 43,749 83,829 
March i WN nS a a Re prone a, 6 833 836 8,998 11,022 16,490 15,258 46,144 123,988 
April eae eld sists Ke IR tes 979 967 13,996 14,031 14,031 14,797 68,592 153,036 
BUNA Ie hfe. ta arena nie 4: AOS ee 1,476 1,457 21,380 19,193 13,062 13,734 53,123 157.403 
First five months 1949 


ee RE ras 4,838 4,800 64,965 66,306 74,770 71,408 253,555 609,047 


Total aircraft for first five months in and out: 9,638; total passengers: 131.271; total mail 146,178 kilogrs., 
total freight: 862.6 tons. 


Hongkong Airport. Traffic of regular users. 


MAY 1949. 
Arrivals Departures 
No. of Passen- [ ; No. of Passen- ; : 

- Company aircraft gers Mail Freight | aircraft gers Mail Freight 

C.N.A.C 626 9,171 4,022 18,919 608 7,198 1,216 112,481 

CAT. 327 4,872 536 690 325 2,060 925 9,735 

C.P.A- 51 217 225 4,270 52 E25) 1,574 3,805 

a a 359 411 5,354 30 1,418 2,358 2,561 

Bye oN 183 —_— 1 4 1,241 — 2 

Aas erase ee eee 

B.O.A.C 29 428 6,487 14,753 24 389 4,508 10,387 

P.O.A.S 12 124 47 292 11 208 111 3,885 

H.K.A. 193 4,619 49 138 197 3,641 2,707 8,097 

AF, 16 491 288 576 16 505 335 1,411 

S.A.F.E ts 30 222 3,074 6 203 — 304 

P.ALA. 51 630 615 4,641 51 125 a= 2,782 

S.A.C. 5 55 28 238 5 69 — 998 

M.A.T.C.O 20 88 — _ 20 96 — $1 

QE.A. 3 a — = 2 67 _ 1 

Air Transport Report for May 1949 
ARRIVALS DEPARTURES 
Countries Passengers Mail Freight Countries Passengers Mail Freight 
United Kingdom via Bangkok & United Kingdom via Bangkok & 

POrts. Aye hist cnc, Mee eee 60 3.763 5873 Ports 2 Ree wer eee hole Sc 187 3,073 2,513 
Europe via Bangkok & Ports .... 30 272 4,064 Europe via Bangkok & Ports .... 103 59 344 
Middle East via Bangkok & Ports 31 — _ Middle East via Bangkok & Ports a — 701 
Calcutta via Bangkok & China .. 366 377 17,958 Calcutta via Bangkok & China .. 105 114 301 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China .. 66 168 504 Rangoon via Bangkok & China .. 76 15 1,898 
Singawore oir dsc a eee B46. =2,373 33133 SINZAPOVEN 955 Veartime yas eens 66 743 863 
PIATIBIEOKS 5 sos ow aa NS 200 57 1,414 Bangkok. esis Lt econ eee bene eee 525 219 7,533 
French Indo-China Wiha. 4y1 388 576 Prench Indo-China fies. «tans 542 235 1,205 
IMSCAO dni acic scsiwye ee eo 88 —_ — WIACAO.. hunt scones aipmieteiyie) Nc arscent@ 96 — 31 
Philipp nes (Direct) ...2.).atanr 684 522 5,692 Philippines (Direct) .....e.esee+ 3,793 457 1,261 
Japan via Shanghai & Ports .... 314 847 5,016 Japan via Shanghai & Ports .... 210 559 2,977 
U.S.A. via Manila & Ports ...... 161 eda 50 U.S.A. via Manila & Ports. ..... 436 1,997 5,965 
Honolulu via’) Manila. t 432 2 541 Honolulu via Manila ........... 154 66 129 
PS tralian rial ok witereia mem Tet = — — Astrea tore as musk Scat i aha der — 260 a 
Sia AT ae 5, (ee le hors cic ae ee 1,747 200. MeO ee Shan ehare fc seer ees cle ete 487 1,134 8,472 
Canton (Direct)... cena ieee 6,235 1,532 2,087 Garton (Direct) ance camer at reels 9,637 2,629 49,015 
(hina via China’ Ports <2... 5.54: 10,229 1,924 3,599 China via China Ports” 2c)... 6000 2,969 2,174 73,195 

TOtalsy)  Aiiuiv ois a teased ees 21,380 13,062 53,123 TOtAlet ee its lena Sie. Lapeer 19,193 13,734 157,403 


Totali No. of Aircraft: 1,476. Total No. of Aircraft:1,457. 
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Hongkong’s Trade for the first five months 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


BY COUNTRIES 


IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
COUNTRIES 1948 1949 1948 1949 
$ $ $ 
United Kingdom .......... 88,718,534 139,477,648 32,627,626 57,774,095 
istraliaee ess cccactn 19,537,219 27,273,117 5,382,585 8,423,210 
@Wanada dee he cae 14,905,382 15,705,034 2,909,087 2,692,351 
Cesvion ere so vere 459,314 746,700 2,067,754 3,080,367 
Bast Atrica f+ soo. oct 919,301 803,746 2,648,997 7,937,227 
India wien: oe tence 12,152,678 10,562,985 8,006,672 16,022,931 
INIETERGE ee 5 5 en ar PR 45,758,231 18,656,714. 88,093,368 75,124,313 
New Zealand ........... 200,030 388,259 567,859 707,088 
North Borneo .......... 5,357,709 4,770,536 2,944,515 2,650,874 
South Africa... ..aeds0- 5,093,887 4,710,714 2,815,016 5,031,411 
Wiest -AtiiCa scm ain .ocis <e — 9,350 1,367,288 3,087,368 
West Indies... Sis oss 5,577 65,787 2,797,128 1,602,844 
Other British Empire ... 16,621,699 13,338,996 3,520,290 4,475,095 
Beleruin Wagener are cyt. + heer 23,413,388 5,931,924 4,705,872 3,288,131 
Burinia see erage sme oars 24,262,177 11,229,294 4,302,276 4,843,103 
China, North ............ 38,204,629 58,561,212 28,248,105 50,044,999 
a Seite “Seo cc 16,322,982 14,398,353 18,733,198 16,619,651 
bp OUT Pe si. ete 92,815,871 147,348,788 41,476,333 41,668,357 
Gt a wewrserrnnearanarse dovorrortrinnen eae eine 71,470 23,409 814,695 408,344 
Gentra: America .........- 334,845 230,764 1,203,392 1,219,102 
Denmarkee ee... -eeees ; 1,144,401 858,677 356,131 1,898,429 
Bgypt eee | ee ee 5,670,924 118,436 2,182,394 1,934,398 
TOA TCR wanes fury ralaicich tonnes 6,177,523 12,566,672 4,826,798 4,980,838 
indochinasemyae.) osgece nt. 9,253,196 6,419,170 9,203,644 7,401,096 
Germanyree cic) aseneiee.- 1,839,537 1,833,328 771,980 10,769,787 
FLOM Ciasaet, AMR cts os 6,039,425 10,811,805 2,734,457 3,673,948 
LIES am oa eget e/a rear 7,963,032 4,473,120 1,766,866 5,449,271 
Apa eine. tres eee bs 31,787,549 37,587,551 8,951,611 29,248,072 
Korea (South)- 0. tones a... 8,324,754 16,142,838 13,024,789 22,918,286 
RP uom(NOrth arta Sees _ 25,082,988 — 26,503,017 
MACAO ET. 0ee ts. eee ac 26,815,705 36,838,573 56,878,694 54,976,796 
INGEN “actos oe ae oe ean 7,062,094 4,647,813 779,995 2,870,435 
ADA ONESIA Ms cat ck. etree 14,627,025 12,895,620 32,346,418 30,572,918 
Biiippiness hei. crete 4,486,113 7,361,063 51,317,404 34,706,596 
ortupgaleiery sods ack ae « 303,341 357,564 11,980 63,705 
Sian pen... kak soe 62,063,791 41,401,228 61,161,239 75,909,509 
South America ........... 1,064,540 1,265,547 2,575,245 1,742,168 
SWecen ewe tee ih coke bacco 12,900,774 6,816,595 1,513,215 1,648,663 
Switzerland@m pNn.eeee 1 7ae 13,601,489 22,064,374 6,299,647 347,191 
SDAIN eee ereee ears 745,129 204,437 == 179,896 
GE ee ear 5 ae 170,719,299 196,240,645 67,179,001 57,867,892 
UP Se Sone onthe oa 228,000 433,316 2,735,597 1,295,714 
Others .k, Pee eee 9,212,161 15,767,485 10,130,322 55,964,684 
TRO) CE oo) See 807,184,725 936,422,175 


Tota! British Empire .. 
Total® ¥Forelgn2......: 


209,729,561 236,509,586 
597,455,164 699,912,589 


591,979,483 739,624,170 
156,348,062 188,609,174 
435,631,421 551,014,996 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY CHAPTERS 


Articles 


IMPORTS 
1948 1949 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat & preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and 
MONEY Sok ate» tsene thease eee 
Fishery products, for food . 
Cereals rin, sicher avaction 
Manufactured products of 
cereals, chiefly for human 
TOOG eG ee sen home aies 
Fruits & nuts, except oil- 
UGS oe eas ces a oon 
Vegetables, roots & tubers, 
ehiefly used for human 
food & their preparations, 
TLCS W rtvacer eno meer 
Sugar & sugar confectionery 


$ $ 
12,699,252 17,397,678 
1,055,692 5,746,722 


12,580,752 24,853,497 
16,361,829 22,936,064 
76,766,617 37,132,671 
16,100,720 21,082,825 
12,753,312 14,537,649 


21,641,568 23,337,804 
21,149,938 10,215,580 


EXPORTS 
1948 1949 
$ $ 
16,579 8,560 
4,704,402 3,554,422 
12,838,442 13,758,095 
7,120,193 8,400,284 


414,656 1,009,351 


7,908,216 11,508,731 
11,788,586 8,937,011 
92,730,695 20,445,778 

9,265,494 5,228,597 
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Articles 


Coffee, tea, cocoa & prepara- 
tions thereof; spices 
Beverages & vinegars ..... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, 
TY os ci vasa clan RST 
MOBACEOT | cararatels uric Weenie 
Oil-seeds, nuts & kernels .. 
Animal & vegetable oils, 


fats, greases & waxes & ~ 


their manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements & com- 
pounds; pharmaceutical 
products Se ao 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
substances (not including 
erude materials) ........ 
Essential oils, perfumery, 
cosmetics, soaps & related 
PLOOUCHS IN sy hs oe 
Pertilizers* hie Heenan 
Rubber and manufactures 
thereof, Wes wk. 5. skiice 
Wood, cork & manufactures 
baereot) 26 Sei. 4k khe 
Pulp, paper & cardboard & 
manufactures thereof .... 
Hides & skins & leather . 
Manufactures of leather, not 
including articles of cloth- 
ATID bi Rae eke 5 5 1 
Furs, not made up ........ 
Textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared ........ 
Varnss&* threads’ “7. ane 
Textile fabrics & small 
BNIBES (cies Sethe 2 oo DR 
Special & technical textile 
ICIS «2h ASE os Sue 
Clothing & underwear of 
textile materials; hats of 
ablamaterials isc «iis: ie 
Clothing of leather & fur .. 
Footwear: boots, shoes & 
SUpPeTS® wih Calsyic aa + > okie 
Made-up articles of textile 
materials other than cloth- 


ing & power, lubricants & 
related products, n.e.s. .. 
Non-metallic minerals, crude 
or simply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery & other clay pro- 
ucts), <I 
Glass & glassware ........ 
Manufactures of non-metal- 
lice minerals; snie'siq- ats 
Precious metals & precious 
stones, pearls & articles 
made of these materials . 
Ores} slag). cinder? . <a.6.<.252,. 
Tronsand ‘steel: = 16252555 
Non-ferrous base metals ... 
Manufactures of base me- 
PalS ADCS « Mite, «fee states 
Machinery, apparatus & ap- 
pliances other than elec- 
TTICA LIMEUS ease eres << <3) ers 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus & appliances .... 
Vehicles & transport equip- 
WMIOVIG PME Sie sae s5a)c 40.6 oat 
Miscellaneous crude or_sim- 
ply prepared products, 
WRG eRe os < cemtels 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Gold and specie .......... 


LOCAL. © Ri eiieeieios = ts te 


IM PORTS 
1948 1949 

$ $ 
5,910,646 7,736,884 
4,903,409 6,144,705 
133,917 5,695,756 
16,583,703 17,824,575 
7,419,594 9,749,614 
46,642,720 - 50,295,333 
39,102,561 47,336,723 
41,396,361 24,415,843 
5,754,209 8,228,817 
4,221,804 1,614,706 
14,462,313 12,716,012 
16,546,667 18,961,414 
44,551,063 32,650,385 
6,279,319 10,107,652 
166,421 297,311 
559,014 1,954,138 
9,780,642- 24,397,041 
42,948,949 39,393,930 
57,696,510 82,055,376 
2,208,300 3,038,883 
7,634,223 8,045,574 
90,345 22,925 
650,750 600,319 
5,691,555 10,171,324 
53,370,331 51,037,126 
8,102,317 8,496,258 
3,710,993 5,145,818 
4,581,571 4,101,191 
1,584,419 1,861,212 
1,133,155 7,663,162 
9,052,859 12,910,114 
25,993,170 27,038,992 
11,781,927 20,286,955 
16,949,821 26,306,700 
20,163,309 27,876,039 
8,611,687 19,401,033 
15,283,935 17,930,678 
16,943,193 49,918,066 
37,477,363 55,753,101 
71,393 839,214 
807,256,118 937,261,389 


EXPORTS 
1948 1949 
$ $ 
5,075,926 6,063,831 
3,134,148 4,180,876 
183,335 6,249,566 
9,050,103 8,326,620 
3,349,060 13,056,067 
59,284,421 55,926,718 
20,210,975 28,835,525 
16,495,713 20,477,039 
6,429,431 4,018,382 
4,148,592 3,516,008 
9,359,275 12,855,104 
2,990,948 3,651,487 
22,955,491 31,386,874 
7,201,163 6,274,513 
1,713,101 1,941,206 
1,213,201 2,441,863 
12,189,158 25,155,305 
18,650,568 47,994,364 
74,773,026 79,297,408 
1,401,805 2,236,369 
22,012,562 31,300,772 
88,754 5,150 
9,981,956 10,167,909 
11,428,423 20,796,267 
35,137,703 27,258,681 
2,302,622 2,951,352 
3,153,796 3,333,796 
3,543,171 4,337,806 
410,411 813,918 
991,498 1.975,145 
9,032,678 10,667,600 
9,063,109 12,587,642 
11,563,053 13,882,019 
28,844,461 46,936,850 
2,633,575 5,061,435 
5,126,820 8,029,830 
11,285,010 9.630,180 
27,672,164 50,104,187 
34,111,014 43,047,677 
7,937,341 4,033,945 
599,916,824 743,658,115 
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Hongkong’s Trade for the month of May 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


BY COUNTRIES 


COUNTRIES 


United Kingdom <i. .2.00.. 
AUaSUrabbereupe- ss c-8 228 reid 5 
Canada Testes ERE 
(COMPOS SS eee eee eke 
TAG aoe. ae 
IDV AV MES 620% oes fh N58 354 
NeweZealand: . osscc2a0hs 
INOFh Bornedshs:% «: TaeRs 
DOUG ZALIIGA. 7.45. 6 ee os 
West Atria as feo hd. 
West lndieswers kas ieee 
Other British Empire ... 

BCITOM! aoc a ree e es 

BGO ss, ete Sears 9. cree 


we oMiddlie.sen. =: i Rees 
OU ato. eee. Rea 


indechina OG.2.scs8 <2 he 
Germany oa kisade tse 
Hoan {tem hsee een; 2 ates 


MATL ee ne nent Minne mimo 
Korea (South) 

Ss CNOTCH): sins shes es 
NIAGEO! Oks Pee ek oo A 
INOIW AYN eons ae ee eb 
TG ONES IA | Lani Gh co Seer 
Slippines 28. ee 4 See 
Poruugal. Skee ek PS 
(Sk: (40S Eo oR 
South America ........... 
PSL TEiS (0 sien ES CaS Sone a 


10) 1 RS ed 7) a So 
Totai British Empire .. 
Total Foreign’ ......0.. 


IMPORTS FROM 
May May 
1948 1949 


EXPORTS TO 
May May 
1948 1949 


$ $ 
21,898,437 36,493,089 


4,477,581 7,455,982 
1,828,488 2,012,668 
4,938 253,467 
324,086 24,501 
5,870,099 3,253,748 
10,096,905 4,523,407 
200,030 77,604 
1,109,380 1,406,685 
17,813 1,525,797 
apa 5,397 
2,234,698 1,349,470 
2,986,320 1,774,852 
8,970,468 1,941,011 
8,862,340 17,398,399 
3,931,335 3,485,511 
15,361,395 39,987,453 
17,710 14,794 
116,900 15,380 
3,809 22,384 
21,954 91,617 
1,755,807 3,140,475 
2,349,931 1,738,224 
163,940 466,861 
1,460,492 2,898,056 
1,991,513 1,083,734 
4,543,036 4,466,227 
962,798 2,730,933 
— 5,116,728 
8,621,893 9,418,357 
2,266,157 1,599,806 
3,464,822 2,924,859 
872,174 2,112,985 
59,530 49,712 
10,356,319 5,558,327 
1,292 — 
5,540,889 2,646,031 
1,951,398 5,279,399 
144,678 67,899 


40,252,485 51,856,950 


1,635,512 7,032,297 


176,736,352 233,301,076 
48,062,455 58,381,815 
128,672,897 174,919,261 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat & prevarations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and 

None y= ch ReG es . eee 
Fishery products, for food . 
Cereals - Sheek Fs eee 
Manufactured products of 

cereals, chiefly for human 


LOO eos ie cc ervse EE 
Fruits & nuts, except oil- 
MEGS Keath ee es ee 
Vegetables, roots & tubers, 
chiefly used for human 
food & their preparations, 
(5 2h Seep anit e orkid 
Sugar & sugar confectionery 


IMPORTS 
May May 
1948 1949 
$ $ 

3,667,336 2,770,257 
153,178 886,548 
3,330,233 5,981,972 
2,346,253 4,006,480 
16,588,949 2,911,231 
2,829,515 5,960,159 
3,333,423 3,001,533 
3,284,449 6,549,873 
3,756,667 4,147,207 


$ $ 
7,062,340 7,094,978 


897,757 1,420,730 
903,211 1,048,863 
442,642 278,411 
314,148 2,780,775 


~ 2,176,776 3,124,327 
21,295,775 11,225,291 


172,975 122,279 
643,641 428,479 
620,847 1,358,250 
222,845 672,617 
1,266,525 395,170 
780,916 684.389 
1,027,728 288,166 
1,508,398 1,909,206 
8,395,809 11,006,655 
7,134,130 4,034,776 
8,097,837 6,088,330 
304,719 54,199 
383,123 322,061 
137,714 159,557 
748,904 142,401 
811,086 504,897 
2,306,380 1,489,548 
515 809 2,857,730 
381,998 441,519 
482,136 416,495 
4,576,005 8,927,566 
3,674,872 6,369,846 
— 2,680,307 
9,350,536 15,218,829 
177,055 101,861 
2,838,142 5,782,800 
11,325,615 7,408,994 
4,000 6,400 
12,504,860 14,533,216 
470,110 164,795 
177,439 466,929 
265,290 59,143 
17,079,545 15,146,501 
— 536,252 
1,548,254 2,704,968 
133,027,892 140,458,506 
36,800,398 30,634,558 


96,227,494 109,823,497 


BY CHAPTERS 


EXPORTS 
May May 
1948 1949 
$ $ 
2,196 — 

751,139 204,856 
2,496,728 2,857,533 
1,229,680 1,271,990 
47,340 197,585 
1,913,124 2,702,416 
2,673,573 1,660,497 
6,282,085 4,217,064 
3,235,425 1,620,968 
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Articles 


Cotfee, tea, cocoa & prepara- 
tions thereof: Spicés= 2 
Beverages & vinegars ..... 
Feeding stuffs for animals, 
TIECES SER SAT «eee hee ee 
WOUAGKGI Falters. eens 8 
Oil-seeds, nuts & kerneis .. 
Animal & vegetable oils, 
fats, greases & waxes & 
their manufactures, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements & com- 
pounds; pharmaceutical 
products Fh. peeete asec 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
substances (not including 
crude materials)-—~..... 
Essential oils, perfumery, 
cosmetics, soaps & related 
DLOOICtS ok she ee 
VORUNIZONS oo td 2 ee eee 
Rubber and manufactures 
thereoh Wes: . Seva. 
Wood, cork & manufactures 
CHeTeCOLs. dee. Ta hae See 
Pulp, paper & cardboard & 
manufactures thereof .... 
Hides & skins & leather .. 
Manufactures of leather, not 
including apes of cloth- 
YR i ie tak a ns RES 
Furs, not made an No ae 
Textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared ........ 
Yarns & threads .......... 
Textile fabrics & small 
WATES? pisces. . ch «0 Rae oS 
Special & technical textile 
ArLicles 4. 5... Bates 
Clothing & underwear of 
textile materials; hats of 
afl materials: . . 2.72555 
Clothing of leather & fur .. 
Footwear: boots, shoes & 
Slippers ts Eee coke 
Made-up articles of textile 
oe other than cloth- 
BG ee ee ee RE 5 Se 
Products for heating, light- 
ing & power, lubricants & 
related products, n.e.s. .. 
Non-metallic minerals, crude 
or simply prepared, n.e-.s. 
Pottery & other clay pro- 
UICTS perce amie <= Srna aie ae 
Glass & glassware 5 os 
Manufactures of non-metal- 
lic minerals, n.e.s. ....-- 
Precious metals & precious 
stones, pearls & articles 
made ‘of these materials . 
Ores?-slag.icinder Go. 2.2.2 
Tron, and_‘steel™. .... 22%. -.% 
Non-ferrous base metals ... 
Manufactures of base me- 
tals: See eek... RRS. 
Machinery, apparatus & ap- 
pliances other than elec- 
trical; U.S... ..-e es 
Electrical mechinery, ap- 
paratus & appliances ..-. 
Vehicles & transport equip- 
MONG SMCS 5 c6 cs facrarene wk 
Miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products, 
CSE See Oo Serres 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Gold and specie .......... 


POGARS ee nsec ees 


IMPORTS 

ay May 

1948 1949 
1,281,796 1,473,936 
838,349 1,841,482 
17,846 2,209,545 
3,539,579 3,806,550 
3,660,467 1,250,034 
6,387,491 - 13,363,147 
12,339,366 10,035,060 
4,668,080 5,445,438 
1,808,323 2,019,061 
1,095,469 826,460 
4,086,819 2,613,054 
3,182,347 4,502,604 
12,852,004 11,394,467 
1,132,720 2,674,684 
28,711 112,617 
— 344,228 
4,855,607 9,612,329 
9,474,521 10,607,506 
13,514,132 19,420,504 
273,015 701,532 
1,624,925 1,989,510 
22,500 DoL 
299,719 139,803 
1,497,908 2,432,370 
10,127,173 11,711,290 
976,773 1,283,862 
993,313 1,158,722 
710,939 1,102,901 
416,224 345,263 
81,805 3,163,438 
367,212 831,463 
5,996,489 6,184,192 
1,471,273 5,660,035 
3,675,998 6,395,323 
6,292,457 9,151,590 
2,041,962 6,366,157 
3,773,212 6,456,535 
3,533,797 15,581,229 
8,505,068 12,327,344 
56,801 215,700 


176,792,153 233,516,776 


; EXPORTS 

May May 

1948 1949 
1,056,757 1,164,073 
625,219 1,405,048 
45,596 3,925,914 
785,543 1,865,690 
1,958,905 3,337,181 
9,855,185 6,772,885 
5,389,794 6,189,348 
4,497,000 2,707,515 
1,372,788 965,381 
1,780,582 948,606 
2,636,481 2,563,281 
870,247 920,654 
5,524,720 6,434,391 
1,391,421 1,526,506 
437,096 333,503 
524,320 946,100 
5,691,224 3,095,751 
5,203,141 6,858,483 
15,553,350 12,695,297 
275,852 470,667 
4.664,613 6,942,744 
2,916,118 2,050,654 
1,894,937 4,960,373 
6,277,135 5,000,735 
390,191 711,160 
697,824 640,126 
851,348 870,486 
92,315 101,317 
168,756 491,225 
1,874,929 2,536,318 
2,515,153 2,202,636 
2,929,935 2,801,461 
6,166,925 7,685,479 
650,383 1,186,063 
1,007,841 1,407,108 
1,587,558 1,228,240 
6,506,314 12,070,418 
7,729,103 7,902,780 
2,432,484 130,246 
135,460,376 140,588,752 
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Shanghai Financial & Trade Reports 


All foreign: trade is controlled in 
‘Shanghai by the Foreign Trade Control 
Board (an organ of the Military Con- 
trol Commission and the provisional 
‘Govt.). Importers have to apply for 
licences at the Board’s “Bureau of Ad- 
ministration of Foreign Trade.” State 
trading will be conducted by the new 
regime through the “Foreign Trade 
Company” which is an organisation un- 
der the authority of the above men- 
tioned Bureau of Administration of 
Foreign Trade. This “Foreign Trade 
Company” (East China branch, with 
Shanghai as centre) handles all official 
and “specially permitted” imports & 
exports; another function of this Com- 
pany is to promote foreign trade in 
cooperation with private firms 


Foreign Exchange is controlled by the 
Bank of China where all legitimate 
applications for exchange will be con- 
sidered. The Bank may sell ex- 
change to importers for payment of 
their overseas obligations, of freight 
and insurance charges; and for travel, 
family and other maintenance expenses 
abroad. The principal function of the 
exchange control is the prevention cf 
‘capital flight and the conservation ‘of 
exchange earnings so that essential 
commodities can be ordered abroad. 
Most imports into China will however 
have to be financed, for a considerable 
time to come, from the merchants’ own 
exchange resources and through the 
negotiation of the exchange deposit 
certificates. The proceeds earned by 
‘China exporters will largely deter- 
mine the amount of imports into 
‘China. Officially earned exchange, 
from exports effected by the “Foreign 
Trade Company,” will probably in toto 
go towards financing of essential im- 
ports and thus private traders do not 
expect any larger allocation of ex- 
change by the Bank of China. Overseas 
Chinese family remittances will not 
bring any sizeable amounts to the Bank 
of China as there will be reluctance tu 
use Official channels while a black mar- 
ket operates and pays more favourable 
rates. Furthermore, the majority of 
recipients of such remittances are in 
areas still under Kuomintang control 
(Kwangtung, southern Fukien). The 
exchange resources of the Bank of 
China (and the People’s Bank of China) 
are small and as yet cannot be expect- 
ed to permit of larger exchange grants 
to private firms and individuals; thus, 
travel and overseas maintenance ex- 
penses will have to be provided, with 
few exceptions, by the private firms 
themselves. 


The Bank of China was previously a 
so-called state bank but in fact it was 
largely owned and fully controlled by 
a few individuals who were prominent 
KMT members. The Bank has now 
been nationalised, after the People’s 


Liberation army entered East China, 
and the former private shareholders 
have been expropriated. The Shang- 


hai offices (national head office and 
local branch) were provisionally placed 
under the supervision of the Financial 
& Economic Bureau of the East China 
People’s Army H.Q. and the People’s 
Bank, Shanghai branch. The manager 


of the People’s Bank in Shanghai is 
Mr. Tseng Shan who is concurrently 
deputy mayor of the Shanghai Muni- 
cipality. 


Everything in Shanghai is now in 
a flux, the process of taking over con- 
tinues, the establishment of govern- 
ment bureaus and offices progresses 
slowly, and all administrative organisa- 
tions are of provisional character and 
under People’s Army supervision. It 
will take along time until civil 
authorities will fully take over which, 
under present civil war conditions, 1s 
appreciated by the people. In spite of 
the difficulties experienced during a 
period of change-over, the new muni- 
cipal government of Shanghai has 
been set up and is functioning with the 
assistance of military personnel. 


Regarding the dealings in and pos- 
session. of gold and silver the new 
dispensation of the Shanghai author- 
ities was published in our last issue, 
page 745. The official statement by 
the People’s Army (East China 
Military District, Shanghai FQ.) 
states that the “Provisional East 
China Gold and Silver Regulations” 
aim at bringing about a_ balanced 
finance and a stable market to the 
East China area. All gold and silver 
coins and ornaments are not permitted 
to be shipped out of the Liberated 
Area without Government permission. 
A government permit must be obtain- 
ed for the shipment of gold and silver 
inside, or in and out of the Liberated 


Area. Each traveller can carry gold 
ornaments not exceeding one tael, 
and silver ornaments rot exceeding 


four taels. People can keep gold and 
silver which may be exchanged for 
People’s dollars at the banks, but the 
metals must not be used as medium 
of exchange in the market. When gold 
and silver are required as raw 
material, permission for their purchase 
ean be obtained from the Bank of 
China. Gold and silver smiths can 
sell ornaments, but cannot engage in 
bullion trading. 


1 by the people are being 
actively encouraged by the new 
authorities but the weakness of the 
Chinese currency, i.e. its deterioration 
in terms of foreign exchange and gold, 
is recognised as militating against this 
otherwise. most necessary savings en- 
couragement. In order to obviate the 
risk of losing in the purchasing value 
of money saved, the People’s Bank of 
China has started, several months ago, 
to open deposits in terms of standard 
units which are fixed on the basis of 
prices of wheat flour, corn flour and 
cloth. The People’s Bank guarantees 
that depositors will be repaid the 
original deposit in PB dollars plus in- 
terest in case of a fall in commodity 
prices; but should prices, at the time 
of repayment of all or part of the de- 
posit, have risen, the depositor will 
obtain a higher amount in PB dollars 
in accordance with the higher value 
of wheat flour, corn flour and cloth. 
From official reports in North China 
it appears that workers and govern- 
ment clerks are opening many such 


Savings 


“standard unit” based PB dollar de- 
posits. However, this savings method 
does not appeal to the majority of 
people and as long as the Chinese cur- 
rency, as issued by the People’s Bank, 
cannot be regarded as stable, in terms 
of commodity prices und foreign ex- 
change, there cannot be expected any 
real success of the savings campaign 
of the People’s Govt. The mentality 
of the people will also have to be 
changed before savings and the open- 
ing of deposits can be hoved for. The 
past experiences of the Chinese people 
are such as to preclude, for a long time 
to come, any real confidence in paper 
money. Although the masses’ in 
liberated China repose trust in the 
new regime and hope that the men 
at the top will prove before the nation 
their integrity ‘and efficiency, there 
are few only who would risk their 
funds in a premature move to bring 
back stability to the currency. The 
war inside China has first to be ter- 
minated and orderly conditions wil! 
have to be established in the country, 
then it is possible to expect stable 
prices and foreign exchange rates. 


SHANGHAI NAVIGATION 
REGULATIONS 

Provisional Regulations for the 

Wartime Control of Ships 


(Issued by the Navigation Department 
of Military Control Committee in 
Shanghal) 


1. These regulations are enacted for 
the shipping facilities between ports 
within liberated areas. 2. All steamers 
arriving at and leaving from Shanghai 
will be subject to these regulations. 
3. All steamers which have registered 
and received a permit licence from the 
Shanghaj Navigation Bureau may call 
on and leave Shanghai. 4. All steamers 
whose home is at the port of Shanghai 
must not leave without obtaining prior 
permission. 


5. All steamers which have received 
permits shall comply with the follow- 
ing rules: a, They shall only transport 
cargoes and passengers, and shall not 
transport prohibited artiches. b. When 
entering or leaving they shall hoist 
the proper flags and display green 
light (other conventional signals will 
also be recognised). c. The crew going 
ashore must have a permit signed by 
the Captain and carry their seamen’s 
certificates. When ashore, they must 
comply with the laws of the People’s 
Government and must not engage in 
smuggling or illegal activities. 


_ 6. Examinations of steamers will be 
in accordance with the following rules: 
a. Permits for import and export car- 
goes, inspection and Customs clearance 
are effected in accordance with the 
regulations of the Shanghai Customs. 
b. The examination of passengers will 
be performed by the local military 
and police authorities. c. The inspec- 
tion of steamers, the control of 
pilots and crews shall be carried out 
by the Navigation Bureau. d. Quaran- 
tine inspection shall be performed by 
the Port Health Office. g 
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Reports from North China, Inner Mongolia 
and Manchuria 


The coal mines in the Tzechuan Po- 
shan mining area, 80 kilometres east of 
Tsinan, are producing at normal capa- 
city of over 4,000 tons of coal per day. 
Three state-owned mines are producing 
3,300 tons daily and 6 private mines 
producing 700 tons daily under govern- 
ment assistance. A branch line has 
been built to transport coal from these 
mines to allt parts of Shantung along 
‘the Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway. It took 
the Shantung Government one year to 
restore normal production after the 
‘mines were recovered. The present 
output exceeds that under KMT rule by 
130 per cent, 

Industrial output in Taiyuan has 
been mounting since liberation of 
this North China industral centre. The 
output of a blast furnace in the North- 
west steel plant in Taiyuan has increas- 
ed more than threefold. Its daily out- 
‘put increased from the 20 tons of steel 
‘pefore liberation to more than 60 tons 
at present. One of the coal mines near 
‘Taiyuan increased its daily output by 
80 tons after liberation. This was 
achieved despite the fact that the pre- 
sent working day is 9 hours as against 
twelve hours before liberation. The 
nail and wire works of the Taiyuan 
steel plant, which turned out military 
supplies for warlord Yen Hsi-shan, is 
‘now making nails and wires again, and 
has overfulfilled its production plan in 
May. A flour mill broke all records 
when it produced 1,760 bags of flour a 
day. The highest daily output before 
was 1,600 bags. 


EES EST I EE, 


7. The treatment and employment of 
pilots and senior officers on board is to 
be in accordance with the following 
rules: a. Certificates and identifica- 
tion cards of pilots and crews should 
be sent to the Navigation Bureau for 
endorsement. b. Only those pilots and 
senior officers who are in possession 
of former practice certificates and are 
under employment will be. recognised. 
e. Steamers sailing within the local 
waters and Sung-Han territories should 
engage polits who have former prac- 
tice certificates and identification 
cards. d. Steamers desirous of engag- 
ing pilots should send their applica- 
tions to the Pilots’ Association at 
Tung-Sa and Sung-Han territories. 


8. °Kuomintang-owned properties of 
shipping concerns or materials left be- 
‘hind in steamship companies and/or 
steamers must be reported to this De- 
partment. Rewards will be given to 
informers, but penalties will be im- 
posed upon those who have the inten- 
‘tion of hiding or removing them. 


9. Any unsatisfactory matter con- 
‘tained in these Regulations will be re- 
vised by the Military Control Com- 
mittee. 10. These Regulations will 
take effect as from June 1, 1949 


Farmers in Manchuria have planted 
more than 200,000 acres of cotton this 
year, exceeding the plan of the Govern- 
ment by 25 per cent. An _ estimated 
cotton crop of 20,000 tons will be har- 
vested. Manchuria’s principal cotton 
growing regions are in the south. 
Several years of KMT occupation had 
ruined the cotton fields. After the 
liberation of Manchuria, the Northeast 
Government immediately published its 
regulations for encouraging cotton plant- 
ing and _ supplied the peasants with 
seeds and loans. As a result the area 
planted to cotton this year has increas- 
ed to more than a half of that under 
the Japanese in 1945. 


Cotton planting in South Hopei Pro- 
vince, another cotton growing region, is 
underway nearing completion. 800,000 
acres of land have already been plant- 
ed. The cotton areas may be increased 
by more than 170,000 acres. 


All over North China, peasants have 
been harvesting wheat crops for about 
a fortnight. Personnel of the People’s 
Government and Chines? Communist 
Party, students and army men are 
helping them to speed up the harvest- 
ing. Agronomists are helping the 
peasants to select the best seeds for 
next year’s crops. Up to the end of 
May, about 80 per cent of the spring 
sowing in North China has been com- 
pleted while 1.7 million acres have 
been planted with cotton. Increased 
irrigation through the digging of nearlv 
105,000 wells enable 50,000 acres of 
land to be sown early before rain fall. 
The fight of the peasants against 
drought has been helped by timely 
rainfall over most of North Chins. 
The war on pests is spreading and the 
peasants are confident that with the 
help from the cities, they can check 
the pests before great damage is done 
to plants and crops. 


In the two years since the birth of 
the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Re- 
gion, on May 1, 1947, great achieve- 
ments have been made in every sphere 
of national economy. The region now 


possesses its own arsenals, clothing 
factories, textiles, leather and_ print- 
ing plants, and ‘ron works. The six 


power plants have a capacity of over 
8,000 kilowatts. -Mechanization of the 
state-owned timber industry is under- 
way. Horses, cattle and sheeo have 
increased by 37%. A system of a 
national budget, scales of taxation and 
other measures have been introduced 
to develop production. National  in- 
dustries occupy the leading position in 
both town and village. Cooperatives 
play a leading part both in production 
and __ distribution. Telegraphic and 
postal services are efficient and the 
postal services extend to remote vil- 
lages. Almost all women are now 
helping to increase the production of 
the land and many of them are or- 
ganized into mutual aid teams. They 
have equal rights with men to enter 
all schools and _ universities, to work 
in government positions at all levels 
and to undertake teaching. 
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Reports from Malaya 


Proslems of Tin Miners 


Mr. W. M. Warren, presiding at the 
38th. annual meeting of the F.M.S. 
Chamber of Mines told members: 
“The year under review has again 
been a difficult one for the tin industry 
in Malaya, largely because of the 
emergency. The mining community is 
to be commended on the progress made 
in spite of the unfavourable condi- 
tions which prevailed. Members of the 
mining community have been killed 
by bandits, but with police and mili- 
tary aid and the improved defences on 
the mines the position seems to be 
improving to some extent.” Members 
must not become complacent or relax 
their precautions, he warned, 


In spite of abnormal conditions 
44,815 long tons of tin in ore were 
produced during the year and 67 


bucket dredges were operating at the 
close of the year as compared with 
56 at the end of 1947 and 103 in 
September 1941. 464 gravel pumps 
were operating in December 1948 com- 
pared with 323 at the end of 1947 and 
668 in September 1941. There is no 
doubt that the emergency has tended 
to retard rehabilitation and to some 
extent affect production, A number of 
gravel pump mines have been attack- 
ed and seriously damaged. For this 
reason miners have sometimes been 
reluctant to undertake new ventures 
in certain areas. 

The imposition of income tax with- 
out a reduction in the export duty 
on tin ore is also likely to influence 


future production. Income tax will 
provide revenue from the profits 
made and the export duty on ore 


should, therefore, be reduced as soon 
as possible. Consideration of this re- 
duction has been deferred for the time 
being in view of Government expendi- 
ture on the emergency. 

An export duty (or royalty) of so 
high a rate as that imposed in Malaya 
is outdated and should be replaced by 
a tax on profits. 


Mr. Warren spoke of “the urgent 
need for finding new  tin-bearing 
land”. New areas must be made 


available for prospecting if the coun- 
try was to maintain its position as the 
leading producer of tin, “Objections to 
the investigation of likely tin-bearing 
areas on acccunt of forest or other re- 
serves must soon be reviewed since 
considerable undeveloped land exists 
in Malaya which is barren of mineral 
and could be reserved for purposes 
other than mining.” Mr. Warren em- 
phasised that no prospecting was done 
during the occupation, nor had very 
much been done since. 

“Several meetings of the Tin Study 
Group were held last year and _ fur- 
ther discussions are expected to take 
place in Europe shortly. The Malayan 
representatives went to Britain for 
this purpose earlier this month. I be- 
lieve the mining community and par- 
ticularly the Chinese generally agree 
that because of prevailing high opera- 
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ting costs production would decrease 
if the price of tin should appreciably 
decrease, The Ministry of Supply pur- 
chase price ex-smelter at Singapore or 
Penang until the end of June, 1949, is 
£554 per ton. It is hoped that the dis- 
cussions in Europe will be successful 
and that some form of agreement 
with consumers can be reached to 
provide the stability of price required 
to maintain and stimulate production.” 


Tin Output in April 


Despite terrorism the Federation’s 
tin mines in April produced 36,382 
Piculs (5,737 long tons) of tin con- 
centrates—19,019 piculs more than in 
March, 

Perak produced 59,764 piculs, Selan- 
gor 26,076, Pahang 2,809, Negri Sem- 
bilan 2,235, Johore 2,097, Perlis 1,539, 
Kedah 809, Trengganu 686 and Malacca 
367. 


Rubber Output in April 


Shortage of labour, rain and late 
wintering of trees have been the 
cause of an 8,647-ton decrease in 
rubber production in the Federation in 
April, 

The total recorded from estates was 
26,142 tons compared with 33,616 tons 
in March, and from _ small-holdings, 
16,744 compared with 19,917 tons the 
previous month. 

Figures for small-holdings however 
are expected to show an increase when 
delayed returns are received from 
dealers on whose purchase _ figures 
monthly estimates are based. 

Other rubber statistics for April:— 
Exports 54,633 tons (61,269 in March); 
imports 3,149 tons (5,632 in March); 
stocks on estates 29,116 tons (20,845 in 
March); dealers 39,848 tons (45,592 in 
March): and at ports 6757 tons (7.037 
in March). 

Terrorists destroyed 6 tons (36 ions 
in March) and accidental fires des- 
troyed 14 tons (13 in March). 

After months of quiet markeis with 
small fluctuations, the sudden fail in 
rubber prices which has _ occurred 
in the last few days has attracted far 
more atiention than it has realty 
warranted, says Lewis and Peai’s 
weekly market review. 

As usual the decline is being at- 
tributed to all sorts of reasons few of 
which have foundaticn in faci. 
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Reports from Siam 


(From Our Correspondent) 


The Rice Standard 

Recognising the great importance of 
maintaining the quality of rice exports 
from Siam the Ministry of Commerce 
is trying to enforce the grading system 
more strictly, and to assist in this ad- 
ditional inspectors have been appointed. 
Hittherto there have been good reason 
foy many of the complaints voiced by 
purchasers abroad that the quality of 
the rice has not been up to the grade 
specified and as a result, the Govern- 
ment has had to refund millions of baht 
in the past to buyers in other countries. 
As an example, last year’s reimburse- 
ments amounted to nearly twelve million 
baht. This is serious, not only because 
of the monetary loss, but also because 
of the definite blow to the reputation 
of the country by the lowering 
of the rice standard or by the 
slack methods employed by the millers. 
It is recognised that Siam’s principal 
export ig rice and no lowering of the 
standard can be tolerated. The present 
system of grading is apparently entire- 
ly satisfactory if adhered to and for 
this reason the number of inspectors 
has been increased. There are approx- 
imately 50 rice mills in Siam. 


Unequal Duty Rates 


The charge that goods arriving m 
Siam are not equably taxed ‘thas been 
taken up by the Bangkok Chamber of 
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The cause is more psychological 
than anything else. Long-awaited im- 
provement had seemed likely in view 
of the better statistical position. The 
last straw, which caused the break. 
was the inability of the market to res- 
pond favourably tc the big decrease in 
Malayan production during April. 

Stocks of natural rubber in America 
apart from the stock-pile are known 
to be low which is demonstrated by 
the continual squeeze on the near 
position. 

The fact that in America relatively 
more synthetic has been used rece)t- 


ly may possibly be attributed to the 
shortage of natura! rubber for im- 
mediate delivery there. 

Malayan production for April was 


44,886 tons and stocks at the end of 
that month were 12,732 tons ‘ower 
at 115,287 tons. 


Commerce and a committee has been 
formed to investigate. According to 
some lqcal businessmen, merchandise ar- 
riving from (Hongkong and Singapore is 
not examined go carefully as that arriv- 
ing direct from U.S.A. and other coun- 
tries. As a result it is contended that 
a lot of dutiable goods arrive on which 
only light customs duties have been col- 
lected. Whether more thorough me- 
thodsy of customs inspection will be en- 
forced as a result of the investigations 
is not yet certain, but it has already 
had the effect of focussing attention 
upon the situation. 
Budget 

It has been announced that the bué- 


get of 2,121 million beht for next year 
will include large educational expansion. 
There is no likelihood of revenue being 
increased, So that in order to keep with- 
in the present figure and yet allow for 
an increase in educational facilities it is 
obvious curtailments and economies must 
be effected. Tle defence budget w-hich 
topped the list of departmental allot- 
ments will possibly be the first to be 
reduced. It is also hoped that the 
Ministry of Communications whose bud- 
get this year included heavy purchases 
of railway rolling stock and was, there- 
fore, particularly ‘heavy, may find a 
drastic cut indicated, although ~nothing 
definite will be known until the final 
debate in the House of Representatives, 


Siam in the International Monetary 
Fund 


The Articles of Agreement of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development were signed on May 3 by 
AR EL. Prince Wan Waithayakon, 
Siamese Ambassador to the United 
States, on behalf of Siam. This brings 
to 48 the number of countries that are 
members of the Fund and of the Bank. 

Siam’s application for admission to 
membership jin the two institutions was 
approved September 30, 1948 by the 
Board of Governors of the Fung and 
of the Bank. Siam’s quota in the In- 
ternational Monetary Bund is US$12,- 
500,000, and ‘her subscription to the 
capital stock of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development is 
125 shares, each with a par value of 
$100,000. 
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